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Having rejoined the remainder of 
my family, we ſet out together for the 
plains of Italy. My firſt inter view with 
Marguerite after my return from Dreſ- 
den, had been melancholy. But our 
ſituation was now ſuch as to give addi- 
tional anguiſh to her ſerious thoughts. 
She had then regarded me as ambigu- 
ous, myſterious and impenetrable, qua- 
lities from which the frankneſs of her 


nature ſpontaneouſly revolted ; ſhe ſaw 
Vol. III. + in 
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in me the deſtroyer of her ſon, the idol 
of her heart; ſhe believed me an al- 
chymiſt, a character which ſhe viewed 
as baſe, degrading and inſenſible; ſhe 
had heard that rumour had been buſy 
with my fame. But now ſhe ſaw in 
me a man of blaſted reputation, ar- 


raigned and imprifoned for robbery 


and murder. She did not credit theſe 
imputations. But did the ingenuous 
and noble-minded Marguerite de Dam. 
ville ever think to find herſelf allied to 
a being thus loaded with the world's 
abhorrence, that ſhe ſhould be com. 
pelled to honour with the ſacred name 
of huſband a fugitive, a priſon-break- 
er and an outlaw? If I had ſuffered 
theſe things in the defence of my child. 
ren, my religion or' my country, the 
| caſe would have been widely different. 
If, while encountering the contempt 
of men, I had carried within me the 
ae feeling, that what they re- 


garded 
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garded as my diſgrace, was indeed 


my immortal honour, Marguerite de 


Damville, beyond all women, was pre- 


pared to deſpiſe their ſenſeleſs blame, 
and proudly to demand her ſhare in 
ſuch a diſhonour. 

I know there are men who will liſten 
with fretful impatience to a detail of 
ſuch ſorrows as hers, and who will cry 
out, If we muſt be diſtreſſed, give us 
more ſubſtantial and genuine ſources 
of diſtreſs! They will regard the 
dejection of Marguerite as an idle wil- 


fulneſs of grief, better entitled to aver- 


ſion, than to ſympathy; and will tell 
me that nothing but the moſt deplora- 
ble blindneſs could have prevented her , 
from diſcerning the happineſs of her 
condition ;- that ſhe had the world be- 
tore her, a rich, a brave and an enter. 


: _ priling huſband, with a lovely family 


of children; that they could move 
from country to country, and from 
nb B 2 climate 
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climate to climate, carrying with them 


the means of luxury, indulgence, ho- 


mage and uſefulneſs. To ſuch moral- 
iſers I write not. For thoſe who are 
incapable of ſympathiſing with the: 
delicate ſenſations of Marguerite, I 
am as little qualified to enter into their 


feelings, as they into mine. In the 


ſequel of the ſtory however, it is not 
impoſſible they may meet with their 
gratification. I am haſtening to events 
corporeal and palpable. I and my 
family did wander from country to 
country, and from climate to climate. 
With what reſulting * will 01 
my be ſeen. 

Our deſtination at the preſent mo- 
ment led us, through the country of 
the Griſons and over a limb of the 


Rhetian Alps, to Como, Milan, Pia- 


cenza, Parma and Piſa, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which latter city we re- 
_—_— to take up our immediate reſi- 

dence, 


cn. 
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dence. In this paſſage we met with 
few adventures that merit to be re- 
corded in my hiſtory. One however 
ſeems intitled to a place, both as it 
tends to diſplay the ſingular worth of 
a dumb and unpretending brute, and 
as it is in ſome ſort connected with 
the fortunes I encountered in the Piſan 
territory. It occurred in our . 
over the Alps. 

One evening, in the wildeſt and 
moſt deſolate part of the mountain, 
after having lodged my family in an 
inn, I wandered forth to take a ſurvey 
of the neighbouring ſcenery. It was 
moonlight; our travel of the day had 
been ſhort, and had left on me no im- 
preſſion of fatigue; while the roman- 
tic appearance of every thing around 
tempted me to extend my excurſion 
further than I had originally purpoſed. 
Stories of robberies and murders in the 
nnr had been repeated to us, and 

B 3 Mar- 
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Marguerite had employed the precau. 
tion of deſiring Hector, ſuch was the 
name which the caprice of his former 
maſters had beſtowed on my faithful 
negro, to follow my ſteps, and hold 
me in fight. Noanticipations of dan. 
ger however diſturbed my contem - 
plations. I reſigned myſelf, as all my 


life 1 had been accuſtomed to do, to 


the impreſſions of the moment, and 
ſought to ſhut out memory and the 
world from all my thoughts. The 
ſcene was inexpreſſibly beautiful; the 
ſilence was uninterrupted and awful. 
The ſplendour of the moon gave a 
ſober and ſilvery tint to every thing 
by which its light was caught ; the 
ſhades were of a depth and blackneſs 
that could not be ſurpaſſed. Every 
thing was calculated to ſoothe and ſub- 
due the mind, to inſpire a grand and 


expanſive tranquillity. The enthuſi- 


aſm it ſpoke, occupied every channel 
of 
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of my heart. I ſtood ſtill, It ſeemed 
as if motion would have jarred _—_ 
broken the ſpell that ſeized me? 1 
yielded with eager tranſport to the 
ſentiment that ſhrowded and enveloped 
me in its ample embrace. 

I had-remained motionleſs for above 
half an hour, when a ſudden and eager 
ſound burſt upon my ear. It ſeemed 
to be the ſhrick of ſome human crea- 
ture in diſtreſs. It was repeated ſe- 
veral times, My firſt impulſe was to 
fly to the ſpot from which the ſound 
appeared to proceed, Meanwhile 
Hector came up to me, and endea- 
voured to detain me by violence. His 
firſt principle was obedience to every 


Juſt and lawful command; and the er- 


rand upon which he was commiſſioned, 


was to preſerve me from the approach 


of danger. He repreſented to me the 
ſtories of banditti we had recently 
heard. He told me that we ſhould 

B 4 too 
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too probably fall in with a numerous 


company of theſe deſperadoes, againſt 
whom all our efforts either for our- 
ſelves, or for thoſe I was deſirous to 
ſuccour, would be nugatory. What 
would become of my children, what 
would become of his miſtreſs, if my 
raſhneſs were ſucceeded by a fatal 
event? While he was thus ſpeaking, 
and exerting himſelf to detain me, the 
cries ceaſed. I believed they were thoſe 
of a perſon aſſaſſinated. I conceived 
that I ſhould be the vileſt of poltroons, 
if I ſuffered any conſideration to pre- 
vent me from endeavouring to afford 
to this unfortunate the relief in my 
Power. : n 

I had not advanced far, before I per- 
ceived coming towards us, in the ſame 
direction from which the ſound had 
reached my car, a dog, entirely black, 
and of uncommon ſtature and ſtrength, 


He was alone. Having caught ſight of g 
us, 
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us, he increaſed his pace, and bad no 
ſooner reached the ſpot on which we 
ſtood, than he ſeized the flap of my coat, 
and pulled it with conſiderable vio- 
lence. I was ſomewhat alarmed at his 
ſi ze and action, the latter of which I 
apprehended to have a hoſtile deſign; 
and, having ſhaken him off, I put my- 
ſelf in a poſture of defence with a cane 
that I carried in my hand. Undeter- 
red however by my geſture, he return- 
ed to the attack, only pulling with 
ſomething leſs exertion of ſtrength 
than he had done before, More accu- 
rate attention convinced me that he 
had no intention to injure me, and I 
withheld the action of Hector, who 
had raiſed his hand to ſtrike in defence 
of his maſter. I ſuffered him to guide 
me; and, after a conſiderable circuit 
which the nature of the road obliged 
us to take, he led me to a ſpot, where 
I found a man lying on the ground and 

B  weltere 
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weltering in his blood, but with no 
other perſon near, to whom to impute 
the violence he had ſuſtained. | 
His blood flowed copiouſly from 
two or three different wounds; one of 
them in particular near his left breaſt, 
and my firſt care was to ſtop the effu- 
fion. For this purpoſe we ſtripped 
him of his clothes, and tore his linen 
into bandages. ' When we found him, 
he was inſenſible; but the anguiſh of 
binding his wounds revived him a little, 
though only enough to extort from him 
fighs and groans. This accompliſhed, 
I diſmiſſed Hector to the inn to pro- 
eure ſomething in the nature of a litter, 
by which he might more eaſily be con- 
veyed to the means of effectual aſſiſt- 
ance; I was now left for fix hours 
with no other companions than: the 
wounded gentleman and his dog, upon 
the very ſpot upon which he had juſt 
before ſuſtained ſo ferocious a treat- 
ment, probably from the hands of 
banditti. 
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banditti. They might, not improba- 
bly, be every moment expected to 
return. This was no agreeable no- 
tion to a perſon circumſtanced as I 
was. I was compelled to feel that a 
man poſſeſſed of boundlefs and illimit- 
able wealth, and of the power of re- 
pelling old age and diſeaſe, did not in 
theſe advantages poſſeſs every thing. 
Notwithſtanding the diſappointments 
and mortifications I had ſuſtained, I 
was yet attached to life: and, though 
the bequeſts of the ſtranger had hither. 
to produced to me nothing but evil, I 
ſtill looked, with almoſt puerile eager- 
neſs and beating of heart, for the time 
when I might ſpread out the whole 
extent of my treaſures without parſi- 
mony or the dread of reverſe. During 
the interval which J employed in theſe 
reflections, the wounded man was for 
the moſt part in a ſtate of inſenſibility, 
and conſtantly ſpeechleſs. I expected 
his death every moment, and I per- 

B 6 _ - ceived, 
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ceived, as I thought with certainty, MK 
that there was no proſpect of his re- 
covery. While we had dreſſed his 1 
9 

} 


wounds, the dog had watched our mo= 
tions with the moſt reſtleſs attention, 
and; now that it was over, he came 


the cauſe of the diſturbance; but he MX 


of noiſe ; whether it were that he was 


and licked my hands, and laid himſelf 
down gt my feet. The leaſt motion 

however, ſo much as a ruſtling among | 
the leaves, ſtartled him: he roſe, look- 
ed round, and ſeemed ro enquire into 


abſtained from barking and every kind 


conſcious of the advantage of quiet to 
a perſon in his maſter's condition, or 
that he had the ſenſe to know, in the 
fituation in which we were placed, 
that whatever produced alarm, might 
eventually expoſe us to ſome undiſ- 
covered danger. 

It was broad daylight, before the 
wounded gentleman was at length, in 
| _ ſpite 


1 
v 1 
1 
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ſpite of every obſtacle, removed, and 


we ſet out for the inn where I had left 


my wife and children. Hector was 


not of a temper to recede from any 


thing he undertook, and the authority 
of Marguerite had in this inſtance 
ſeconded his remonſtrances with the 
ſurly and inactive peaſants of the place. 
J had at this time only one other male 
ſervant; but, when Hector reappeared, 
he brought with him an old and crazy 
kind of litter, and a recruit of four 


mountaineers. The wounded man ſtill 


lived, and was conveyed alive to the 
place at which I had taken up my lodg- 


ing. He ſurvived three days; and, 
during the whole of that period, the 


dog could neither be moved by force, 
nor prevailed on by intreaties, to quit 
the apartment of his maſter. Before 
his death my unfortunate gueſt reco- 
vered the power of ſpeech. He told 


me that his name was Andrea Filoſanto, 


0 and, 
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and, which ſtruck me as ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary, that he was of Piſa, the 
very place at which I purpoſed to take 


up my abode. He had a brother reſi- 


dent in that city, and had himſelf been 
about to marry a very beautiful and 
accompliſhed young lady, an heireſs, of 
the houſe of Carracciuoli in Piſa. 
Previous: to his marriage, he reſolved 
to make a viſit to his mother, who 
had eſpouſed to her ſecond huſband a 
French nobleman of Languedoc ; but 
death had cruelly intercepted him in 
his journey, He had travelled accom- 
panied only by one ſervant, contrary 
to the perſuaſions both of his brother 


and the family of his intended bride; 


but that ſervant, though he had been a 
very ſhort time in his employment, 
was active, ingenious and obliging, 
and had eſtabliſhed himſelf ſtrongly in 
the favour of his maſter. Signor Filo- 


ſanto had taken with him a ſum of 
money, 
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money, the produce of one year's in- 
come of the dower of his mother; and 
it was but too probable that the rich- 
neſs of the charge he bore, had been 
fatal to the life of the bearer. His 
ſervant had diſappeared from his ſide 
not a quarter of an hour before his 
being attacked by the banditti; and 
various concurring eircumſtances ſeem- 
ed to fix on this ſervant the accuſation 
of being an accomplice with the mur- 
derers. Having heard from the un- 
fortunate ſufferer the tale of treachery 
of his human attendant, I related to 
him the extraordinary example of fide- 
lity and attachment ſhown by his dog. 
The maſter was ſtruck with the ſtory I 
told, and called the dog to him upon 
his bed. The poor animal firſt leaped 
up upon the foot of the bed, and then 
warily and with great caution crawled 
to his maſter's face. Filoſanto em- 
braced the dog, who by his manner 

ſhowed 
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ſhowed himſelf fully ſenſible of the 
purport of the action. That very 
evening, having requeſted me to con- 
ll vey his remains to the tomb of his 
= anceſtors at Piſa, the 'maſter expired. 
Wi The dog in dumb and: conſtant grief 
watched by the corpſe, and followed 
the vehicle in which it was conveyed 
to Piſa. After the funeral, he made 
the choice, from which he could not 
be diverted, of living with me, and 
not with the brother and relations of 
his maſter, to whom he was almoſt 
wholly a ſtranger, but who wquld glad- 
ly have received him. One {of the ad- 
vantages I derived from this 
was the friendſhip and pr 
the Filoſanti and Carracciupbli, two of 
the moſt powerful families in Piſa. 
I have not yet finiſhed the hiſtory of 
my dog. A few months after our 
eſtabliſhment in the Piſan territory, 
the valet of the deceaſed had the auda- 
City 
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city to appear in that city. He be- 
lieved himſelf to be entirely unknown 
there, his maſter having taken him 
into his ſervice during his reſidence as 
a ſtudent in the univerſity of Bologna, 
and having ordered him, previous to 
his projected tour into France, to ſtay 
behind and ſettle his debts and other 
affairs at that place, He found how- 
ever an adverſary in Piſa who in all his 
anticipations had never occurred to his 
thoughts. The dog ſaw him at a diſ- 
tance in the ſtreet, ran -towards him 
with incredible ſwiftneſs, and fell upon 
him with ſavage violence and ferocity. 
The man was not extricated from 
his gripe, till he had been ſeverely and 
dangerouſly wounded. Thus aſſailed, 
all the terrors of ſuperſtition and an 
accuſing conſcience ſeized on this de- 
voted villain; he owned who he was 
and what he had done, and confeſſed. 
that he had made one among the aflaſ.' 

ſins 
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fins and plunderers of his maſter, viſi- 


ble probably to the dog, though un- 
feen by the unfortunate Filoſanto. He 
declared, that he knew not what mo- 
tive had brought him to Piſa, that he 
feemed to himſelf under the guidance 
of an impulſe which he had not power 
to reſiſt, and that he rejoiced that pro- 


vidence had thus conducted: him to the 


expiation of his gut. He was brought 
to his trial, and ſuffered death for his 
crime. 

Charon, ſuch was the name by which 
my dog was diſtinguiſhed, ſhowed 
himſelf in all his actions worthy of the 
character for attachment and ſagacity 


which he had in theſe inſtances ac- 
quired. He was therefore the favour- A e 
£7 


ite of my whole family and particularly | 
of Hector. But his own partiality * 


was with the niceſt diſcrimination re- q 1 


ſerved for me. The ruling paſſion of | 


his preceding maſter had been the 
ſports of the field, and his leading ſin- 
gularity an uncommon familiarity and 


IF friendſhip towards his brute attend- N 
ants. By this conduct he had won | 


the affections, and. perhaps awakened | 
the underſtanding and virtues of the 
faithful Charon. I own my weak- / 
neſs. I could not refiſt the aſſiduities 
and regard of this generous brute; 
and, though k had never before con- 
ceived any extraordinary partiabey for 
creatures af his ſpecies, his ſagacity 
and noblenefs of nature tobk a ſtrong 
hold of my affection. I admired his 
form and agility as he bounded. and 
gamboled before me upon the plain. 

In the midſt of his. gayeſt frolics he 
was all attention, and the leaſt ſign 

1 made him would inſtantly divert his 
exertions to a different purſuit. He 
was accuſtomed to ſalute me with 
honeſt, 
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honeſt, undeſigning homage every 
morning as I came from my cham- 
ber, and L ſhould. have miſſed his 


8 preſence with heavineſs of heart upon 

75 this plain and homely occaſion., He 
L was the affociate of my ſolitary walks, 
F | 


my companion when penſive medita- 
3% tions induced me to withdraw. from 

all human ſociety. I became accuf- 7 
; Ves at ſuch periods to obſerve him b | 

Sy my ſlide, and ſhould have felt 4 

that: all was not right if he: were not © 

there.. I was intereſted. in his health, 
| his well-being and his .enjoyments ; i 
. and, if any calamity befel him, was g | 
| prepared to feel it more ſeverely than 
wo a wiſe man is ſometimes willing to [ $ 
confeſs. —It would ſcarcely be neceſ- 
fary to add to this ſimple hiſtory. of 
my faithful Charon, the circumſtance 
of his having ſaved che life of a beau- 
tiful little boy of ten years old, who 
had unluckily flipped into the Arno, 


* 
and whom he ſeized by his garments 
3 and drew to the ſhore, had it not ſome 


4 
by \ 


connection with what I fhall ſpeedily 
have occaſion to relate. 


CHAP, 


— > 


TRAVELS OF 


CHAP. 11. 


4 O return to the thread of my nar- 
rative, which in ſtating theſe particu- 


lars I have in ſome points anticipated, 


I fat down, as I have already faid, 
in the environs of the city of Piſa. 
Marguerite, as well as myſelf, had a 
powerful attachment to the retirement 
of rural life, and I judged it equally 
eligible for the health and intellectual 
improvement of my daughters. I ac- 
cordingly purchaſed a ſmall domain, 
delightfully ſituated, but of fimple 
appearance, on the banks of the Arno. 
Here I propoſed to remain during the 


indiſpoſition of my wife, which I flat- 


tered myſelf retirement, tranquillity, 
attention and kindneſs would in no 
long 
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long time be able to cure. To this 
object I reſolved to devote my exer- 
tions. Well did the merit this return 


from me, who had reſtored me in the 


guilty ruin of my fortunes, and raiſed 
me from the abyſs of inſanity. Odious 
and deteſtable in the utmoſt degree 


ſhould I have appeared in my own . 


eyes, if I could have neglected any 


means I was able to deviſe, to heal a 


miſchief of which my own precipita- 
tion, ſelfiſhneſs and folly were the only 
cauſes. Every little, continual, name- 
leſs care I exerted, was as a drop of 
healing balm to the burning fever and 
remorſe of my conſcience, Nothing 


indeed could eradicate my diſtemper ; 


I felt the ever-living worm of perpe- 
trated guilt gnawing at my heart. But 


my ſolicitudes for Marguerite, at leaſt 
during the moments they were in ac- 


tion, mitigated my anguiſh ; and this 


tranſitory relief, however inſignificant 


it 


— — 
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it may appear in the eyes of others, I 
cheriſhed beyond the wealth of king- 
doms. 2 = 
_ © Marguerite and myſelf appeared at 

this time to have changed characters 
with each other. She was languid, A 
indiſpoſed in body and mind, her 
thoughts gloomy, her hopes blaſted, 
her -wiſhes bankrupt. Still however 4 | 
ſhe maintained her ſuperiority to what 
Thad been in a ſimilar condition. She 
endeavoured to make the beſt of what 1 
yet remained to her, though ſhe de- 
clined the vain attempt of forgetting 
what ſhe had loft, She hung over her 1 1 
daughters with inexpreiſible endear- q ; 
ment. She conſoled them; ſhe rea- 
ſoned with them; ſhe endeavoured to 
ſteel their minds for whatever ill might I | 
yet be in ſtore. She cultivated their 
underſtandings; ſhe breathed into 1 
them mingled ſentiments of reſigna- 
tion and energy. There was in her 
"4 converſation | Y 
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converſation with them a ſtriking tone 
of celeſtial and divine. Her eloquence 


was copious ; her manner rich, unaf- 


fected and flowing ; her ſpeech ſimple, 


free from exaggeration and turbulence, 


but mild, affectionate and winning. 
It ſank deep into the hearts of her 
hearers, and ſeemed to give a new turn 
to their tempers and diſpoſition, It 
rendered the character of Julia at once 
more diſtin&ive, and yet more chaſ- 
tiſed ; it inſpired an unwonted nuld- 
neſs and ſenſibility to that of Louiſa ; 
and rendered the cadette of the family 
unuſually grave, thoughtful and ſedate. 
But upon me were devolved 
the more active occupations of our 
eſtabliſhment. Marguerite had for- 
merly been, I was now, the ſteward. 
Every kind of ſuperintendence, from 
which the diſtinction of ſex did not 
appear unavoidably to exclude me, was 
reſigned to me by the lovely victim 
Vor. * C of 
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of my indiſeretions. Marguerite had 
been my nurſe, I was now ambitious 
to be hers. I made myſelf the fchool- 
maſter of my children; Marguerite 
confined her communications to gene- 
ral topics and the culture of the heart. 


J initiated them in muſic, drawing, 
geography, ſeveral different languages 


of Europe, and in every accompliſh- 
ment that I believed would be really 
ornamental or improving to them. I 
might, it is true, have hired different 
maſters to inſtruct them in each of 
theſe branches, and it is not impoſſi- 


ble that they might then have been 


better taught, though I was myſelf no 
incompetent preceptor. But I had an 
honeſt artifice for my guide in the plan 
of conduct I adopted: I was defirous 
of removing out of the ſight of my 
wife every thing that might remind 
her of the fatal legacy, the effects of 


which ſhe was induced ſo bitterly to 
deplore. 
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deplore. In ſome patticulars I may 
* affirm of myſelf that I was now a better 
and a kinder huſband, than I had been 


in the days of our gayeſt proſpetity, or 


the ſcene of our infant loves. I ſtudied 
1 with aſſiduity the temper of Margue- 
7 rite; I watched her looks; I endea- 
voured to anticipate her every wiſh. 


I meditated with care the plan of life 


ſolely conſulted, would have led her 
4 originally to have choſen; and I copied 


out in the whole arrangement of our 


nouſhold the idea painted in my mind. 


Far from us were now the oſtentation 
and pomp of the family chateau on the 
i f banks of the Garonne. We lived now, 
4 not to awaken admiration and envy in 
the boſom of gueſts and ſpectators; 


ve lived for ourſelves. Every thing 
1 vas elegant; every thing was taſteful ; 
9 but not an artiele found its place in 
pur reſidence, that did not reſt its 
Ca claim 


4 which her ſimple and feeling heart, if 


28 
claim to be there upon a plea of uſe- 
fulneſs. Though, by the nature of my 
ſituation, 'I was ſuperior to all reſtraint 
from a conſideration of expence, yet 
our competent board and orderly ha- 
bitation approached nearer in their 
appearance to the honeſt plainneſs of 
a ruſtic, than to the ſumptuouſneſs of 
hereditary nobility. A table ſet out 
with ſtriking propriety and neatneſs, 
was preferred to the richneſs of plate 
and the ſplendour of porcelain: and 
luſtres. I was anxious that Margue- 
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rite ſhould forget the change of our 
ſituation and the extent of my re- 


ſources. The objects of my preſent 
purſuit were obſcurity and content. 
That Marguerite might forget my ac- 


quiſition, I was ſtudious to appear to 


have forgotten it myſelf, If a ſtranger 
had entered our habitation and ſurvey- i 
ed our economy, he would have mY 3 


that our revenues amounted to a decent | 
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competence, and that we diſburſed 
them with a judicious diſcretion. 
: Nothing was to be ſeen that would 
have betrayed the poſſeſſor of the pow- 
der of projection. 
We had no gueſts, We cultivated 
no acquaintance. We were formed to 
ſuffice to each other within our little 
5 4 circle; and, but for the importunate 
„recurrence of diſquieting reflections, 
vue ſhould have done ſo. To look at 
1 the exterior of our houſhold, it might 
have been thought that we had arrived 
rat that ſweet forgetfulneſs of anxious 
4 4 care, that delicious leiſure and un- 
it 3} broken retreat, which have in all ages 
t. > been the theme of panegyric to poets 
© and philoſophers. But it was not ſo, 
Our reciprocal relations were changed; 
er "Wand the hope of the houſe of St. Leon 
[ was no longer in the midſt of us, to 


4 mm to enlighten and to warm our 
boſoms. 


3 A life 
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A life of leiſure is often an active 
and a bufy life. The grand, I might 


almoſt ſay, the ſingle object of preſent 


attention to me, was the reſtoration of 
the health and tranquillity of Margue- 
rite. For that I watched with unwea- 
ried aſſiduity. Subordinate to this oc- 
cupation were the different arts and 
accompliſhments in which I inſtructed 


my daughters. Yet neither the former 


nor .the latter of 'theſe engagements 


filled up all the time of a mind ſo reſt. 
leſs and rapid as mine was, Intervals | 
occurred, in which my attentions to 
Marguerite would have been, not , : 
ſoothing, but troubleſome, and in 
which I could no longer impart a leſ- 


ſon to my daughters, without relaxing 
and weakening the ſpring of progreſ- 


ſion in their minds. Theſe intervals 


> . 
ere han 


I ſometimes dedicated to chemiſtry | * 


and the operations of natural magic. 


The. more effectually to hide theſe 
purſuits 
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I purſuits from the eye of Marguerite, I 
[ occupied, unknown to her, a fort of 
grotto, buried almoſt from human ob- 
ſervation in a hollow on the banks of 
the river, and which was connected, 
by a winding path and a concealed 
ſubterranean paſſage, with the garden 


1 of my own habitation. The ſecrets of 
1 the ſtranger had given me a particular 
1 reliſh for this kind of purſuit. There 
s are habits of the mind and modes of 
- X occupying the attention, in which 
s when once we have engaged, there 
o ſeems a ſort of phyſical impoſſibility 
t v7 of ever withdrawing ourſelves, - This 


was my caſe in the preſent inſtance. 
My habit was of no long ſtanding. 
But no reading of my ſtory, no mere 
power of language and words, can en- 
able a byſtander to imagine how deep 
it was ſunk into my heart, how inex- 
tricably it was twiſted with all the 
fibres of my boſom, That he may in 
Wa zs: ſome 
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ſome degree enter into my fituation, I 
intreat the reader to conſider what are 
the moſt imperious paſſions of the hu- 
man mind. They have rudely been 
deſcribed to be wealth, power and 
pleaſurable ſenſation. How alluring 
to every one of us are the viſionary 
conceptions of the mind reſpecting 
theſe moſt potent excitements! But 
mine were no viſions. I had graſped 
them in my hand, and known their 
reality: I had felr that the wealth of 
the whole world was at my diſpoſal, 
and that'I held my life by a tenure in- 
dependent and imperial. Theſe are 
not of the claſs of conceptions that 
can fade and periſh from the mind. 
We cannot wake from them as from a 
- dream, and forget that ever ſuch things 
were. They had changed the whole 
conſtitution of my nature. It would 
have required a miracle, greater than 


all' the conſecrated legends of our 
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II. N ST. LEON. 33 
church record, to have reſtored me 


1 K to what I formerly was. If then I 
L 1 could have reſolved never henceforth 
to uſe the gifts I had received, I yet 
firmly believe that I never could have 


refrained from the compoſition and 
decompoſition of ſimples, and from 


experiments on the nature of ſubſtan- 
ces, Chemical! and metallic. I was 
however far from having formed any 
IF ſuch reſolution as that I have named. 
My preſent forbearance to bring forth 
the ſecrer treaſure of my powers was 
purely an accommodation to the un- 
happy condition of my wife; and I 


felt it as a meritorious-exertion thus to 


8 - 
+8 \ 
«XY © 


poſtpone the uſe of the faculties I poſ- 
ſeſſed. In the mean time the amuſe- 


1 ment I ſought that I regarded as pro- 


1 ? perly and entirely my own, conſiſted 


in theſe experiments. While I was 
| buſied with my crucible, I was able 


| 8 more vividly to preſent to myſelf my 


C 5 ſeeming 
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ſeeming ſuperiority to the reſt of my 
ſpecies. I uſed the employments of 
my grotto as a ſort of ſtarting-poſt 


from which to ſet forth in a feries of 
intoxicating reveries; not to mention 


that to improve in the facility of my 


ſecret operations might become a va- 
luable ſubſidiary to the purſuits of my 
future life. 

I took occaſionally as my companion 


at theſe periods the negro of the priſon 


of Conſtance. I found him ſufficient- 


ly adapted for my purpoſe, his inno- 3 


cence and implicit obedience to whom- 
ever he ſerved, rendering me ſuffici- 
ently ſecure that he would anticipate 
nothing, that he would conjecture no. 


thing; that he would reſt in what he 
faw, that I might almoſt exhibit my * 


whole proceſs under his eye, without 


once awakening the buſy fiend of 1 


, Euriofity in a mind to which ſcience 
had never unveiled her charms, He 
was 
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1 was formed to be a pure, paſſive ma- 
j = chine in the hands of his employer, 
: Y only with this ſingular difference from 
he lifeleſs machine of the engineer or 

mechanical inventor, that he was ſuſ- 


ceptible of attachment and affection, 
as well as of a certain ſpecies of con- 
tentment and a certain ſpecies of goons | ö | 
7 T neſs and virtue. A JE l 
1 A feature of my individual n N af 
ter which has already frequently pre- 
ſented itſelf to the attention of the 
reader, is the love of admiration and 
ſpontaneous deference. I am at this 
moment aſhamed of my vices and my 
e follies; but it muſt be reeollected, 
the firſt place that they are human, and 


- 


K - 
. 


» 

ec in the ſecond that I am writing, not 
y 3 their vindication, but their hiſtory. 
at In the midſt of my experiments and 
of | chemical lucubrations, I could not 
be help ſometimes oftentatiouſly exhibit- 
le 1 ing to Hector the wonders of my art, 
as 
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and thoſe extraordinary effects which 
have in all ages drawn upon the more 
eminent operators of natural magic the 
reproach of being necromancers and 
conjurers, This I did, partly perhaps 
that my attendant might learn to look 
up to me with a kind of nameleſs re- 
ſpect and awe, but partly alſo that I 
might divert myſelf with the ſimpli- 
city of his nature, and the gaping and 
motionleſs aſtoniſhment with which 
he viewed my performances. If I had 
not done this, or relaxed-into idle and 
oſtentatious experiments, he would 
otherwiſe have ſeen enough, in the 
operations in which his ailiſtance, if 
not abſolutely neceſſary, was extreme- 
ly convenient, to have induced a per- 
ſon, ſo void of the meaneſt European 
information, to regard me as aſſiſted by 
and in league with inviſible powers. 
The prejudice againſt me, with 
which this ow fllow had been im- 
| preſſed 
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preſſed at the commencement of our 
intercourſe, did not long hold out in 
his ingenuous mind, againſt the more 
% fayourable ſentiments, which my pre- 
; a ſent ſituation and mode of living were 
calculated to inſpire. The ſpecimen he 
had hitherto ſeen of European ſociety 
uVuas of the moſt unfavourable kind. 

His firſt maſter was a wretch of brutal 

diſpoſition, ferocious and inſolent, diſ- 
# daining to reaſon himſelf, and impa- 
tient of remoaſtrance in others. This 
man had exerciſed the temper of his 
humble and honeſt attendant with 
every variety of ſavage caprice; and, 
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having tired the reſtleſſneſs of his own 
XX gloomy tyranny, without being able 
to exhauſt the modeſt and unexampled 


4 | patience of his ſervant, had finiſhed 
by throwing him into jail upon a wan- 
ton and groundleſs charge of diſho- 
3 neſty. This, which was intended as 
4 a further exerciſe of tyranny, deſerved 
4 k to 
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to be hailed by the poor ſufferer as a 
period of jubilee and deliverance. 
His innocence, as I have already re- 
lated, was ſpeedily recogniſed by his 
new taſk-maſter, who accordingly ex- 


erted himſelf to obtain juſtice for the 


friendleſs victim, and, from a reputed 
thief, propofed to elevate him to the 


rank of a turnkey. Hector had neither 


kindred nor patron to aſſiſt him; the 
outcaſt of a jail, he muſt again have 
entered the world with a blaſted cha- 
raſter to make his beſt of; thus cir- 
cumſtanced, and influenced befide by 
gratitude to the unlooked-for liberality 
of his deliverer, he willingly accepted 
the ſituation propoſed to him. With 
his new maſter, who, not leſs unprin- 
cipled, was leſs tyrannical than his 
predeceſſor, the humbleneſs of his 


hopes taught him to be contented. 


Yet in the boſom of the jailor Il his 


fidelity and regard could not enable 
him 


him to detect one poſitive virtue; and, 
within the walls of the priſon, there 
had exiſted nothing that could by any 
poſſibility cheriſh and refreſh the hu- 
man heart. 

The ſcene preſented to Hector's ob- 
fervation in our little retreat on the 
banks of the Arno, was of a very dif- 


ferent nature. To his frank and affec- 


tionate ſpirit it appeared a perfect pa- 
radiſe. He had yet ſcarcely been ac- 
quainted with any but the refuſe of 
mankind, from the infection of whoſe 


vices his unapprehenſive and invin- 


cible ſimplicity had been his only ſafe- 
guard; and he was now ſuddenly in- 
troduced to the preſence and inter- 
courſe of the moſt perfect of her fex. 


He loved her as a benefactor, and he 
worſhipped her as a God. There is 
no receipt for begetting affection in 
& others, ſo infallible as a warm and ſuſ. 


Ceptible heart, Hector accordingly 
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ſoon 
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ſoon became in a remarkable degree 
the favourite of my daughters. His 
. temper was naturally chearful and gay, 
and, warmed by their encouragement, 
it became a thouſand times more ſo. 
When he had completed the occupa- 
tions of the day, the lightneſs of his 
ſpirit would prompt him to ſing and 
dance for ever. He exhibited the 
whole circle of his ſportive games for 
their amuſement. The infantine in- 
nocence of- his underſtanding remark- 
ably adapted him to be made the butt 
of their little waggeries and miſchiefs. 
Whatever tricks were played upon 
him, were however tempered: by the 
forbearance and regard his worth de- 
manded ; while the obſtreperous chear- 
fulneſs with which he would ſecond 
their mirth when moſt ignorant of its 
- occaſion, gave uncommon zeſt to the 
amuſement, and furniſhed eternal pro- 
vocation to the prolonging * varying 


its features. | 
Let 
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Let not the faſtidious reader com- 
plain of the inconſiſtency of this part 
of my picture, or cenſure the levity of 
my daughters. I am not writing. a 
tragedy, but a hiſtory, Sad grief and 
melancholy cannot, and ought not, for 
ever to reign in the human face or the 
human heart. No daughters ever loved 
a mother more entirely, more fervently, 
than Marguerite was loved. by her 
children. They were unwearied in 
their attention. to her ; often was their 
pillow watered with tears, occaſioned 
by the ſad preſentiment of the loſs 
they were deſtined to ſuſtain. But the 
human mind, particularly in the ſeaſon 
of youth, has an unconquerable prin. 
ciple of elaſticity in its frame, The 
bow cannot be kept for ever on the 
ſtretch; and, when the whole ſoul ap- 
pears to be bent down by calamity ts 
= the grave, it will often ſurpriſingly 
recover its vigour. and renew its 
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| ſtrength. The ingenuous nature of 
theſe poor girls led them indeed occa- 
fionally to reproach themſelves with 
theſe moments of chearfulneſs as with 
a crime. But it was no crime. None 
but the uncharitably rigorous and mo- 
roſe will charge it upon them as a 
crime. It interfered with no duty; 
it diminiſhed no affection; it had no 
tendency to harden their hearts. It 
was a tax they paid to the imperfect- 
neſs of our nature; it was a tribute of 
gratitude to that God, who, while he 
deals out to us the moſt terrible cala- 


mities, fails not to mix with the copi- 


ous draught ſome ſolitary drops of be- 
neficence. Julia alone, whoſe temper 
was conſtitutionally ſerious and ſoft, 


entered little into theſe ſports, of 


which her youngeſt ſiſter was the eter- 
nal leader and untired partaker. Yet 
even upon the grave countenance of 


Julia they would ſometimes provoke | 
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an unwilling ſmile, which upon her 
countenance ſat with uncommon 


luſtre. 
The hilarity and lovelineſs which 


"XZ Hedtor found in the midſt of my fa. 
X mily, inftigated and increaſed the at- 
X tachment he began to feel for myſelf. 
0 * He could not believe that the father 


of ſuch daughters, and the choſen huſ- 
band of fuch a conſort, could be deſti- 
tute of a title to be loved. He rea. 
; ſoned in his own way upon the attempt 
had made to corrupt his fidelity, an 
9 attack which he never thoroughly di- 
geſted. I have reaſon! to believe that 
his attendance upon my chemical pro- 


rceſſes, and the wonders Þ occaſionally 
, X ſhowed to excite his aſtoniſnment, did 
f not tend to elevate. me in his good 


- i : opinion. But he could not avoid wit- 
t neſſing in me many of the virtues'of'a 
1 _ 1 ans a good | _—_— and 
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theſe, ſo new to his obſervation, ſtrong- 
ly impreſſed him in my favour. The 
regularity of my habits and the mild- 
neſs of my carriage were alſo calculated 
to win his affection and eſteem. Never J 
had the poor fellaw's affections been ſo 
forcibly called out as they were in his 
new fituation; and he would chear- 
fully have ſtretched out his neck to the Mi 
aſſaſſin's knife, to have warded off im- H 1 


ſeaſon of ſober thought, calls home the 
erratic mind, and teaches us to be 
cheaply: ſatisfied. But the man who 
has many gratifications, is apt to wan- 
der in imagination from daily and fa- 
miliar joys, and confidently to reach 
after things yet untried. Such was the 
ſicuation of Hector: Hector was in 
love. Qur ſweet and ſimple manſion 

Was 


pending evil from the meaneſt of us. 
Proſperity and eaſe have often been i ; 
found the parents of wiſhes and incli= 
nations unfelt before. Adverſity is the ö 1 
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was diſtant ſcarcely more than two 
hundred yards from a' characteriſtic 
Italian village. The maid of a little 
albergo in this place had caught his in- 
experienced heart. He had been in- 
vited by ſome peaſants to a moon-light 
feſtivity on the lawn of the albergo : 
and, though I ſhould have been better 


pleaſed that my ſervants ſhould decline 


this ſort of amuſement, I could not 
find in my heart to deny him. It was, 
ſo far as I knew, the firſt and the laſt 
time that Hector had ever reſorted to 
it. But I was deceived. Hector had 
proved the gayeſt and moſt amuſing of 
the whole circle. His chearfulneſs 
was inexhauſtible, and his mirth was 
in the utmoſt degree harmleſs and 
good- humoured. He had played a 
thouſand antics, and danced with an 
agility that knew no end. In a word, 
the accompliſhments of Hector, in 
ſpite of the jetty hue that tained his 
| face, 
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face, had won the heart, or rouſed the 
coquetry, of the plump and roſy bar- 
maid. The overtures ſhe made and 
the lures ſhe threw out, were too glar- 
Ing to. eſcape the notice even of the 
modeſt Hector. He felt himſelf flat- 
tered, ſuch is human nature, at ſud- 
denly becoming an object of admira- 
tion and preference, to a woman whom 
his imagination, ſtimulated by her vi- 
ſible - partiality, attired in a hundred 
charms. He owned himſelf hers, in 
all fair and honeſt fealty, to the world's 
end. . 
Love taught Hector a leſſon, which 
he had never learned before. In nature 
he was frank, and, as far as fidelity te 
his maſter permitted it, wore his heart 
as naked as his face. Love taught 
him diſſimulation. A vulgar footman 
or clown is as forward as the moſt 
empty beau, in boaſting of the tri- 
* he has gained over the female 

heart, 
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heart, and in ſacrificing the reputation 

of thoſe who have loved him at the 
crine of his vanity. Not ſuch was 
Hector. He ſhut up his new ſenſa- 
tions and reveries as a ſacred depoſit 
HY b in his boſom. Nature worked within 
1 him, and he would have been aſhamed 
to ſpeak, and diſtreſſed to hear, of 
emotions, now felt, till now never ex- 
perienced. His artleſs and ingenuous 
=E temper in this one particular aſſumed 
the guiſe of cunning. Never did he 
tell his love in the ear of any indiffer- 
N Vent auditor ; aſfiduouſly did he avoid 
RE pronouncing even the name of her to 
whom he was attached. In any other 
© caſe he would have announced to me 
Whis inclinations, and previouſly de- 
manded my leave of abſence for his 
excurfions. But love ſeemed to him 
| q Pmperiouſſy to command privacy, and 
hne employed every imaginable precau. 
ion to prevent me and all human be- 


ings 
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ings from knowing whither he went, 
or that he was abſent at all. 

In one of his viſits to his fair do- 
zella, he happened incautiouſly to drop 


| Tome very remote hint of the ſcenes |? 
in which he had juſt been engaged 


with me'in my ſecret grotto, The 
curioſity of the girl was ſtrongly rouſ- 


ed; ſhe queſtioned him further, He 
ſtarted, and was terrified to recollect 
what he had ſaid. I had ſtrictly en- 4 
joined ſecrecy to him towards every 4 
member of my family : my precaution | 4 7 
had extended no further; for, as 1 k: 
have ſaid, I ſcarcely knew that he had 4 ; 
the moſt caſual intercourſe with Mo 


perſon beyond my own roof. But 
Hector naturally dreaded that that“ 


which I was ſo carneſt to conceal from 
every one in my family, he would b. 


highly to blame to communicate to: 
ſtranger. He therefore peremptorilſi 


refuſed, and with many ſigns of diſ 


tel 1 


1 
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treſs, to ſay another word on the ſub- 
ject. ; | | | 
The donxella, piqued at his reſiſtance, 
had recourſe to female arts, She was 
X72 cruel ; ſhe uttered words of ſharp diſ- 
1 pleaſure and diſdain; ſhe Knew that a 
. 7 perſon who refuſed her ſuch a trifle 
could not have an atom of regard for 
her; ſhe commanded him never to ſee 


this he was as unmoved as a rock of 
om marble. He interpreted every thing 
that paſſed in its moſt literal form; he 
felt more ſeverely her unkindneſs, and 
ſympathiſed more truly in her diſtreſs, 
chan perhaps any human creature 
f Vol. III. D would 


* 
W fo a 


e == 

* I her more. Unſucceſsful in theſe ex- 
7 ; k pedients, ſhe had recourſe to expedi- 
y 1 ents of a different ſort. She wept; 
n XX ſhe called him baſe, falſe-hearted and 
13 | unkind ; ſhe ſaw he was determined to 
14 be the death of her; ſhe was ſeized 
ny with ſtrong fits of ſobbing and hyſte- 
ut rical affection. In the midſt of all 

N 
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would have done. But no further 
could ſhe gain upon him. The confi- 
dence of his maſter was in queſtion, 
and he would ſooner have died upon 
the rack, than run the ſlighteſt riſk of 
betraying it. | 
From theſe arts ſhe deſcended to arts 
more congenial to the habits of her life. 
She ſummoned all her ſkill to perplex 
him with cunning and inſidious queſ- 
tions. From her queſtions he ought | 3 
to have fled; but of this Hector 
was incapable. He was diſtreſſed by | 
her ſeverity, he grieved for the unin- 
tentional pain he had cauſed her. All 
theſe circumſtances melted his heart; | 
and he could not reſolve upon any þ 
thing that was not conſiderate and re- | 
ſpectful towards her. As the framing © 
of artful queſtions was the ſtrong hold 
of the donze/la, and ſhe might have 
challenged in this article the moſt hoary 1 4 
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it was exactly the weakeſt fide upon 
6 5 | which poor Hector could be attacked, 
"X His ſimplicity yielded him up a de- 
6 1 fenceleſs prey to the aſſailant; leaſt of 
all human undertakings was he capable 
of detecting the various faces of a 
doubtful queſtion, and of guarding 
© himſelf againſt the traps of an inſidious 
© foc, It was not till the fourth in- 
X terview from Hector's original hint, 
chat the donzella had recourſe to this 
3 ſpecies of attack; and ſhe did not 
withdraw her forces, till ſhe had ex- 


k J torted from him all he knew. 

1 When Hector found that all his 
Y guards were baffled and put to flight, 
y be had then recourſe to the only ex- 
pedient that remained, conjuring her 
Fl l by every thing ſacred and every thing 
1d tremendous not to betray a truſt ſhe 


had ſo ungenerouſly obtained from him. 
She readily promiſed every thing he 
deſired, Soothed by her compliance, 
D 2 he 


= 8 . 
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he determined not to mention to me 
the lapſe of which he had been guilty. 
It would in his opinion have been little 
leſs than treaſon, to ſuſpect his Dul- 
cinea of indiſcretion or frailty. In the 
breaſt of this mitacle of nature was 
not his loyalty as ſecure as it could be 
even in his own? Why then ſhould 


he betray the ſecret of his love, which 


had never yet been confided even to 


the ſenſeleſs air? Why ſhould he ſub- 


which he knew, and he only could a J 
know, was groundleſs? Thus it hap- 
pened that I had one more confident 1 
of what I purpoſed ſhould be ſecret, 
than I was myſelf in the ſmalleſt ae 4 


advertiſed of. 


r TE] 2 i « 
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ject himſelf to the inconceivable an- 
-guiſh and confuſion, of owning, where 2 
my intereſts, or where my wiſhes were 
concerned, that he had been found q ; | 
. tripping and imperfect? Why ſhould il 
he inflict a pain, or cauſe in me a fear, 
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The conſequences of this indiſcre- 
tion of my ſervant, were not flow in 


1 rendering themſelves viſible. The 
donxella was by no means ſo ſcrupu- 
lous or delicate in her ſentiments, as 
my humble, but faithful, attendant. 
Y As ſhe had given her company to Hec= 
| tor, ſhe had had an opportunity of 


obſerving in him ſuch. integrity and 


| goodneſs. of heart, as could not fail to 


extort the eſteem of any human being. 
She really honoured him; ſhe was un- 
willing to give him any cauſe of unea- 
fineſs, But the had another lover + 
perhaps ſne had more. The laws of 
chaſtity ſhe regarded as prejudices, and 
believed they were never formed for 


XX perſons in her ſituation in ſociety, 


She was of opinion that the more lov 
ers ſhe had, provided ſhe ſatisfied them 
all, the more completely did ſhe im- 
prove the talents with which heaven 


D 3 ; any 


had endowed her. Few women have 
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any ſecrets for the man they admit 
to their embraces. In an hour of 
amorous dalliance ſhe communicated 
to Agoſtino, the oſtler, all that ſhe 
knew of the conjurations and ſpells of 


monſieur Boiſmorand, ſuch was the 


name I had aſſumed upon my entrance 
into Fraly. Her communication was 
probably attended with cautions, imi- 


tated from thoſe with which Hector 


had ſo induftriouſly loaded the done 
in the preceding example. Perhaps 
the iIluſtritmo Agoſtino had another mil. 
treſs, with whom he thought it would 


be unjuſt to practiſt greater reſerves 


than the donzells had done with him. 
Be that as it will, the rumours which 
were whifpered to my prejudice, 


fpeedily got air; and, it may be, were 
repeated with the greater avidity, on 
account of the myſtery that attended 
them, and the injunctions of ſecrecy | 


with which they were accompanied. 
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E Irary may be conſidered as the very 
focus and parent of ſuperſtitious cre- 
dulity. The materials which Hector 
had furniſhed, after all the interroga- 
tions of the donzella, were ſlight com- 
& pared with the ſuperſtructure which 
= was preſently erected on them. My 
& grotto was ſaid to be the appropriated 
5 haunt where a thouſand devils held 
their infernal ſabbath. The terri fied 
imagination of the ruſtics, liſtening 
& with a temper horribly diſtracted be- 
tween curioſity and alarm, created to 
itſelf fictitious howlings and ſhricks, 
and ſaw pale and ſulphureous flames 
dancing upon the ſurface of the ſtream. 
Poor Hector was early the victim of 
„ their 
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their cruel and untamed. ignorance; 
they believed that the peculiarity of 
his complexion rendered him a ſingu— 
larly agreeable interceſſor between me 
and my infernal familiars. The colour 
of Charon was ſimilar to that of my 
confidential attendant ; and | he, hke 
Hector, fell under the calumnious 
miſconſtructions of the affrighted vil- 
lagers. Conſpicuouſly noble, affection- 
ate and uſeful as he was, the jaundiced 
eye of ſuperſtition metamorphoſed him 
into a devil. The ſtorms of thunder 
and lightning to which the climate in 
which I reſided is particularly ſubject, 
acquired new terror from the ill fame 
which now purſued the name of mon- 


ſieur Boiſmorand. At thoſe times the 


ſhapeleſs form of monſters vomiting 
ſmoke and flames were viſible to the 
| neighbourhood, ſometimes ſcudding 
along the blue tops of the diſtant hills, 


and at others, with audaciouſneſs in- 
credible, 
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credible, bruſhing even at the elbow 
of the almoſt lifeleſs clowns and dairy- 
AH 1 maids, and then ſuddenly diſſolving 
3 into air, their place no longer marked 

put by the noiſome and deadly ſtench 
* they left behind. All the misfortunes 
of the diſtrict were imputed to me, 
the mortality of cattle, the convul- 
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7 © fions and death of children, and the 
4 Wale and lingering decay of perſons re- 
i 1 | cently advanced to an age of puberty. 
E Innocent and blameleſs was my con- 


duct to all around us; often was I for- 
i N ward and eager for the relief of the 
poor and afflicted; never was I the 
author of the ſlighteſt inconvenience 
. or prejudice to any, Yet nothing 
merely human could be hated in the 
degree in which I was hated; few were 
daring and intrepid enough to repeat 
the very name I bore ; and, when it 
vas inadvertently pronounced, it pro- 
} ; duced through the whole extent of the 
1 D 5 aſton- 
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aſtoniſhed circle, an involuntary and 
ſupernatural ſhudder. . 
Agoſtino, the firſt lover who had 
made an impreſſion on the heart of 
Hector's donzella, was, as I afterwards | 
found, a fellow of a gloomy and fero- 
cious diſpoſition, a true Italian /padac- 
cino, determined that none ſhould per. 
petrate an affront againſt him with 
impunity, but. ſhould expiate, in ſome 


refined and cruel vengeance, the levity : 1 
by which they had been ſo unfortunate 
as to give birth to his hatred. He bỹ7 


no means reliſhed or approved the 
liberal and good-humoured ſentiments | 


of the donzella ; often had they inflict- 
ed on him the darkeſt torments of jea- ; 25 


louſy ; nor had he failed, at leaſt in 
one Preceding inſtance, to make his 
rival the victim of his reſentment.“ 


, F 


The dof el however went on in ber 
career; ſhe was light of heart, gay in 


n 


temper, and careleſs of conſequences. A 
She i 
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She had always hitherto ſucceeded, by 

- | playful blandiſhments, or more ſerious 
"Mm i demonſtrations of contrition, in mol- 
1 © lifying the temper of her brute ; and 
every pardon ſhe received, operated 
with her as a new permiſſion to offend, 
She did not ſufficiently conſider that 
The was thus continually raifing to a 
higher pitch the frenzy of his malice. 
A Hector in the mean time was utterly 
Nunconſcious and ignorant of the peril. 
# ous ſituation in which he ſtood ;. while, 
to the apprehenſion of Agoſtino, the 
e RY ind giving him a negro for a rival, whom 
8 his pride regarded as belonging to an 
..= . rie ſpecies of beings, and his de- 

f vout 1 ignorance likened to the leader 
4 = the infernal ſquadrons, was the laſt 
1 Jand moſt intolerable inſult, 

His malice was ingenious and ſubtle. 
= Ie diſdained the vulgar: revenge of 
in ſtabbing his antagoniſt in the dark, 
es. 1 5 and ſuppoſing that his enmity could 
hel D 6 | be 
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be gorged by a blow. When the ve- 
nom of his nature was thoroughly put 
in motion, nothing could reſtore it to 
quietneſs and tranquillity but ſome 
mighty ſtroke, to excite the wonder of 
every byſtander, and that ſhould leave 
behind it a track of deſolation, never 
to be filled up again and eraſed. He 
heard therefore with unſated appetite 
and eager joy the tale of necromancy 


and infernal machination repeated to 


him from Hector by the donzella. 
The impreſſion which the narrative 
produced upon him was a mixed ſen- 
timent of tranſport at the apprehen- 


ſion of ſuch an inſtrument of ven- 
geance, and of palpitating hatred, ſu- 
perſtition teaching him to believe and 


to view with abhorrence, that which 


he deſired to render tenfold more an # 
object of faith and averſion to his 


_ neighbours, He ſtruck an auſpicious i 


and auguſt alliance between his revenge 4 
" | and 7 5 
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and his religion, his religion exciting 
him to exterminate that, the deſtruc- 
tion of which would produce inexpreſ- 
ſible gratification to his revenge. The 
darkneſs of his ſpirit led him to pro- 
ceed with double caution and vigi- 
lance in his correſpondence with the 
donzella. He diſcovered nothing to 
her of the dark project which was en- 


gendering in his mind; and only be- 
trayed ſo much of his ſuperſtitious 
feelings and fears, as, by giving new 
% emotion, might ſtimulate her to gratify 


his curioſity and her own by a detec- 


tion of further particulars. He was 


aſſiduous in the underhand and ſiniſter 
propagation of the tale, to which he 
did not fail to give his own colouring 


and affix his own feelings. He was 
deſirous that the train ſhould be laid 


in ſilence, and that the exploſion he 
deſigned ſhould be free from all pre- 
ſignification of the event. Thus an 

| individual, 
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| individual, of whoſe animoſity I had 
| 


no apprehenſion, and the meanneſs of 
whoſe appearance would probably have 
made me neglect all precaution againſt 
him, gave method and direction to an 
evil, of which however, upon a review, 
I. I am not inclined to doubt I ſhould 
| have been the victim, if the enmity ; 
and induſtry of this individual had 
been wholly withdrawn. 4 ; 
The michief was long in preparation, | 
before I received in any way the ſlight- 
eſt intimation of the predicament in 
which I ſtood. The firſt circumſtance 
at all calculated to excite alarm in my 
mind, was the fingular manner in 
which I found myſelf regarded, if I 4 | 
entered any of the neighbouring vil- 
lages, or met the ruſtics and their f 4 
dames, as I ſtrayed along the roads or Y 3 
the fields. They fled my approach, 9 
deſerted the ſtreets, and carefully ſhut i 
themſclves .up in their houſes, till I 3 
had paſſed. Where it was impoſſible 1 
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to avoid me, they bowed themſelves 
to the earth in the moſt ſubmiſſive 


9 A guiſe before me, while the moſt lively 

terror was painted in their counte- 
© nances, dreading left they ſhould ex- 
cite the reſentment of a tremendous 


| ; and inexorable foe. Theſe tokens 


however were far from inſpiring me 
& with any conception of the truth. 
They perplexed, they aſtoniſhed, they 


diſtreſſed me. Sore as I was with my 


| f recent afflictions, my mind was but too 
fully prepared for anticipations of evil. 
I had ſuffered from ſuſpicions, I had 


ſuffered from calumnious imputations, 


bad ſuffered from the malignant ef- 
fects of popular rumour, Had I yield- 
ed my confidence to any perſon but 


ſuch a one as Hector, it is probable 


my ſuſpicions would have turned on 


that fide, But my reliance on him, 
was not leſs than that which Alexander 
the Great yielded to Philip the phyſi- 

| | clan; 
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cian: I knew his rectitude, his ſim- 
plicity, his fidelity, and the ſingleneſs 
of his heart; and 1 could not harbour 
the ſhadow of a doubt reſpecting him. 
My reliance was of that entire and per- 
fect ſort, which did not expreſs itſelf 
by a recollection of the phylical poſſi- 
bility and an acquittal founded in de- 
liberation, but by a total vacancy of 
doubt, or of retrofpect that way direct. 
ed, juſt ſuch as the ſtate of my mind 
would have appeared, if the thing had 
been naturally impoſſible. 
I was not however ignorant and raw 
enough to be deceived by the exterior 
of homage I have defcribed ; I ſuffici- 
ently knew that what I beheld was the 
offspring of hatred. To feel one's ſelf 
hated, is in all inſtances a painful and 
humiliating ſtate of the human mind. 
To me it was eſpecially ſo. I was not 
formed to retaliate this ſpecies of in- 
jury ; I could not hate in my turn, I 
| > | was 
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was formed to love. I could not look 
upon my ſpecies with dark and gloomy 
contemplations; I was prompt to ad- 
mire their virtues, and, it may be, 
even too prompt to extenuate their 
errors. It may, I believe, be laid 
down as a rule, that they who cannot 
hate, can leaſt endure to be made ob- 
jects of hatred. | Fettered however, as 
I now was, by the tendereſt conſidera. 
tion for the health and tranquillity of 
Marguerite, I thought it beſt to tem- 
poriſe and ſubmit in ſilence. My 
principal anxiety was to 'hide theſe 
ſymptoms from the notice of my fa- 
mily, This JI could not completely 
effect ; ſome of them were too glaring 
and obtruſive, entirely to eſcape the 
obſervation of my daughters in their 
walks. But the filial forbearance they 
felt towards their mother, led them 
implicitly and without any concerted 


5 plan 
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plan to eoncur with me in my exertions 
for her quiet. 2 
The animoſity of Agoſtino was reſt- 
leſs and inextinguiſhable. His plans 
did not terminate in exciting againſt 
me a ſecret and covered abhorrence ; 
they aimed at nothing leſs than my 
utter deſtruction, The next exertion 
of the conſpiracy which was engender- 
ing againſt me, was of a tragical nature, 
It happened one night after all my 
family was retired to reſt, and I was 
myſelf ſunk into a ſlumber, that I was 
 fuddenly alarmed at the report of a 
muſquet which ſeemed to be fired al- 
moſt under the window of my cham- 
ber. This was a very ſingular circum- 
ſtance, and calculated to convey an im- 
preſſion of danger. 1 leaped from my 
bed, and ran to the window. The night 
was extremely dark, and every thing 
ſeemed perfectly quiet. Preſently I 
diſcerned a glimmering light like that 
of 
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of a lanthorn, which however appeared 

to be gradually retiring to a greater 
diſtance.” I was not thus ſatisfied, but 
determined to haſten down ſtairs, and 
inveſtigate the cauſe of the diſturbance. 
Marguerite, who had heard the firing 
of the muſquet as well as myſelf, now 
called me to her, and intreated me 
not to expoſe myſelf to unneceſſary 
danger. In compliance with her re- 
monſtrances I promiſed, though un- 
willingly, not to go out into the court 
or upon the lawn, but to content my- 


| felf with examining the ſtate of every 


part of the houſe. When I came to 
the ſtair-caſe and the hall, I found that 
the alarm had communicated to almoſt 
every perſon in the family, who pre- 
ſently aſſembled round me. We pa- 
troled the houſe, but found every thing 
in the ſituation in which it had been 
left, and no where any appearance of 
violence. I opened ſeveral of the 

windows, 
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windows, but all was darkneſs and 
filence. Having thus far ſatisfied my- 
ſelf, I liftened with a degree of amuſe- 
ment to the conjectures and fage re- 
marks of ſeveral of the ſervants, a rank 
of ſociety who may uſually be found to 
derive a degree of enjoyment from in- 
cidents of this ſort, that for the mo- 
ment ſtrikingly tend to level all diſ- 
_ tintions of rank, and confer on every 
one the liberty of uttering his reflect- 
tons without apprehenſion or con- 
ſtraint. I did not however feel myſelf 
entirely eaſy ; the circumſtance which 
had juſt occurred, combined with the 
forebodings which had lately impreſſed 
me, and filled me with undefinable 
terror and alarm. Hector would wil- 
lingly have gone over the grounds 
contiguous to the houſe, to ſee if he 
could difcover' any thing that related 
to or could explain the incident ; but 
I had promiſed „ that I 
would 
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would ſearch no further, and the tem- 
per of my mind would not ſuffer me 
to expoſe another to a danger, which 
I abſtained from encountering in my 
own perſon. It was more than an 
hour before the conclave in which we 
were aſſembled broke up, and every 
one retired, fatigued with attention, 
and prepared to fall into the ſoundeſt 
ſleep. My dreams were uneaſy and 
diſturbed; my mind was in a tumult 
of imaginary calamities ; and I paſſed 
the greater part of the night in a ſtate 
of ſingular anxiety. 

In the morning I was ſcarcely ſunk 
into a refreſhing ſlumber, before I was 
ſuddenly rouſed from fleep by a repe- 
tion of ſhrieks of aſtoniſhment and 
diſtreſs. I put on my clothes as quick- 
ly as 1 could, and haſtened towards the 
ſpot from which the ſounds appeared 
to proceed. The firſt object I beheld 

was the little boy of ten years old, 
EO whom 
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whom Charon had a ſhort time before 
dragged out of the river, ſtretched 
along upon the lifeleſs body of this 
Faithful and generous animal. The 
muſquet, the report of which had 
alarmed us the night before, had no 
doubt been aimed againſt Charon, and 
the greater part of its contents appear- 
ed to be lodged in his body. As no 
further ſound had ſucceeded the firing, 
he had probably been killed on the 
ſpot. He was at a ſmall diſtance from 
the houſe near a private foot-path, 
where he had been found in the morn- 
ing by the lad whoſe life he had re- 
cently preſerved. The poor boy had 
not at firſt underſtood what had hap- 
pened to his benefactor, but only 
thought him aſleep, and, prompted by 
affection for the generous creature, had 
quietly ſat down by him till he ſhould 
awake, He had not fat long however, 
Oaſore be ae about him the 


marks 
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marks of blood. He put his hand to 
the wound; the animal ſtirred not. 
He paſſed to his head ; he ſaw his eyes 
fiery and ſtarting, and his lips diſtort- 
ed. He endeavoured to awake him, 
as one would awake a human being 
to whom ſome miſchief had happened 
of which he was not aware. All his 
efforts were fruitleſs. He found his 
body motionleſs, and his joints ſtiff in 
death. The apprehenſion of what had 
occurred then ſuddenly flaſhed on his 
mind. He burſt out into ſhrieks of 


aſtoniſhment and anguiſh, Hector 


was the firſt perſon who caught the 
ſound, and haſtened to the ſpot ; I im- 


mediately followed. The poor negro, 


who in the innocence of his heart was 
uninitiated in the proud diſtinctions 
by which civiliſed man is taught to 
place ſo vaſt a barrier between the hu- 
man nature and the brute, was ſtruck 
ſpeechleſs with ſorrow and amazement. 

He 
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He recogniſed the dead being before 


him for his fellow-creature,' He re- 
collected in him his friend, his com- 


panion, his intimate acquaintance, be- 


tween whom and himſelf there had 


for ſome time paſſed an uninterrupted 


reciprocation of acts of kindneſs and 


affiſtance. 


'A moroſe and faſtidious reader will 


e aſk me why I lay ſo great a 
ſtreſs upon ſo petty and inſignificant 


an incident as the death of a dog. It 


might have been little to other per- 
ſons ; it was not little to us. Let the 
reader recollect his ingenuity in pro- 


curing aid for his dying maſter, his 
gratitude to the perſon by whom that 
aid was afforded, and his unconquer- 
able antipathy to his maſter's murderer. 
Theſe are not common traits. There 


are many men; whoſe premature fate 


has been the moſt unrelentingly aveng- 


ed, that in moral and uſeful qualities 
could 
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could not have ſtood the compariſon 
with my generous Charon. It ſurely 
was no common cauſe for regret, that 
a creature who had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by a conduct ſo peculiarly admira- 
ble, ſhould have encountered ſo pre- 
mature and unmerited a fate. His con- 
duct the reader may in ſome degree 
comprehend and appreciate; but I 
ſhould in vain attempt to delineate 
thoſe admirable qualities in this faith- 
ful domeſtic, which do not fall within 
the province of narrative, and which 
to have juſtly appreciated you muſt 
have been perſonally and familiarly 
acquainted with him. Beſide, ours 
was a family of love. As we were af- 
tectionately attached to each, other, ſo 
we never admitted a ſervant under our 
roof, who did not prove himſelf by his 
conduct utterly unworthy,” to whom 
we did not extend a' ſhare of that 
triendſhip and affection, which ſeemed 

Vol. III. E to 
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to be the right of every one that dwelt 
in our family. Feeling does not ſtay 
to calculate with weights and a balance 
the importance and magnitude of every | 
object that excites it: it flows impe- #: 
tuouſly from the heart, without con- 
ſulting the cooler reſponſes of the un- 


_ derftanding. 


There was another circumſtance 
which rendered the cataſtrophe of this 
generous animal of great moment to 
us. It was a clear proof that there was 


ſomewhere a ſtrong animoſity at work 


againſt his maſters. It was impoſſible 
he could himſelf have provoked his 
fate. Never was a creature more gen- 
tle and inoffenſive. Though his bulk 
was great, and his ſtrength uncommon, 

the energies he poſſeſſed were always 
employed in acts of juftice and bene- 
Kcence, never in acts of aggreſſion. 
But, if a hatred were at work againſt 
us ſo buſy and fierce as to prompt an 
action 
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action like this, how were we to eſti- 
mate it? What was its ſource, and 
whither did it tend? Theſe were very 
intereſting and ſerious conſiderations. 
We however dwelt for ſome time 
longer in the centre of general antipa- 
thy and abhorrence, without being able 
in the ſmalleſt degree to explain to 
ourſelves what we faw. As we knew 
not in what we had offended, we were 
unable to atone for our fault, or even 
to guard ourſelves againft the repeti- 
tion of it ; nor were we by any means 
prepared to comprehend the extent of 
our danger. Happily Marguerite, 
whoſe health was now in a rapid de- 
Cline, was leaſt expoſed to the obſery- 
ation of this new miſchief : though ſhe 
felt enough of it to confirm her in 
the ſentiment, that ſhe had nothing 
fortunate and happy to look forward to 
in the ſmall remainder of her exiſtence, 
There was indeed one idea perpetually 
E 2 _ preſent 
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_ preſent to her, which rendered the 
impreſſion of ordinary occurrences 
extremely feeble upon her mind. 
Charles, Charles wandering alone in 
the world, unknowing and unknown, 
without a friend, a relative, a counſel. 
lor or a protector, without money and 
without a name! This melancholy 
image followed her wherever ſne went, 
haunted her nightly in her dreams, at- 
tended her in all her occupations, filled 
all her intervals of leiſure, and, though 
ſhe laid it down as a law to herſelf 
never to repeat his beloved name in 
my preſence, ſhe could think of no- 


thing elſe. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Ir was no long time after the death 
of Charon that Hector came home one 
evening in a ſtate of the moſt violent 
anxiety and trepidation. He burſt 
upon me in my ſtudy, where I was fit- 
ting alone, buried in one of thoſe deep 
reveries which, efpecially ſince the 
legacy of the ſtranger, had been one 
of the moſt ordinary habits of my 
mind. His perturbation was ſuch as 
to render it impoſſible for him to im- 
poſe on himſelf the ſmalleſt degree of 
caution and reſtraint. The noiſe he 
made in entering the apartment ſtartled 
me. I looked up, and perceived his 
features ſwelled, his face bruiſed, and 
his garments disfigured with blood. 

23 For 
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For heaven's fake, Hector, exclaim- 
ed I, what is the matter? 

He anſwcred' not. He advanced 
towards t ie upper end of the room, he 
took down a piſtol, one of thoſe which 
I always kept loaded in my apartment, 
he came towards me, he fell upon his 
knees, he tendered the piſtol to my 
acceptance. 

Hector! cried I: what am I to un- 
derſtand? what is the meaning of this? 

Kill me, dear maſter ! For Chriſt's 
ſake I intreat you to kill me! 

I took the piſtol from his hand; it 
pointed towards the floor. 

And will you not kill me? in a 
mournful accent exclaimed he. 

What have you done, that deſerves 

that I ſhould kill you? 
Kill me! only kill me! pray kill 
me! He ſpread out his hands towards 
me with a geſture of intreaty. 


Hector, 
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Hector, what means this agitation ? 
what has happened? You terrify me 
beyond expreſſion, : 
Mauſt I ſpeak? replied he. Muſt 1 
be the accuſer of my guilty ſelf? He 
burſt into an agony of tears. 

Would I were dead! Would I had 
been torn into a thouſand pieces, be- 
fore this had happened! Indeed, fir, 
Jam innocent ! I thought no harm! 
Indeed it is not my fault! F: | 

What have you done? Whence 
come thefe bruiſes and this wound ? 

It is all my fault! It is all my do- 
ing, nobody elſe! Why will you 
not kill me? | 

Hector, I cannot bear this uncer- 
tainty. Recollect yourſelf ! Be paci- 
fied! and tell your ſtory ! 

Will you forgive me ? 

Forgive you what ? What have you 
done to deſerve my anger ? | 
E 4 No, 
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No, no, I do not wiſh to be forgiven ! 
I only wiſh you to ahhor, to deteſt, to 
curſe and to kill me! 

This is beyond all patience. 

I never loved any body but you, and 
my miſtreſs, and my dear young ladies. 
I never did any body elſe the leaſt 
atom of miſchief: and now my folly 
will be the ruin of you all! 

Pardon me, fir ! I will torment you 


no longer. I will get the better of 


myſelf, and tell you all that has hap- 
pened. 

He then informed me, though with 
many breaks and paſſionate interrup- 
tions, of what he had juſt diſcovered, 
my evil repute as a necromancer, the 
many ſtrange and terrible ſtories that 
were circulated of me, the antipathy 


\ univerſally entertained againſt me, the 


active ferociouſneſs with which this 


antipathy was accompanied, and the 
conſequences that he feared would re- 


ſult, 


/ 
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ſult. He aſcribed the whole to his 


own imprudence, and to the particu- 
lars which the ſuperior cunning of the 
donzella, in ſpite of his invincible 
refuſal to acquaint her with a ſingle 
circumſtance, had wrung from him. 
Hector had collected ſeveral of theſe 
circumſtances accidentally from a 
neighbouring ruſtic, and had been 
vehement in my defence. While they 
were eager in debate, others had joined 
them, but Hector had found them all 
opponents, not one a ſupporter. Irri- 
tated with the conteſt and the oppro- 
brious language heaped upon himſelf 
and his maſter, Hector had been pro- 
voked to ſtrike the moſt inſolent of 
the diſputants. Immediately ſeveral 
had fallen upon him at once, and it 
was owing to the uncommon ſtrength 
and dexterity he poſſeſſed, that he had 
eſcaped alive, out of their hands. Be- 


tide innumerable blows with fiſt, foot 
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and ſtick, he had received two or three 
ſtabs in different parts of the body, 
from the knives with which the Italian 
is too much accuſtomed to aſſail his 
adverſary, It was eaſy to ſee that the 
gallant and generous defence of Hector 
had conſiderably augmented the danger 
of my. ſituation. They diſmiſſed him 
with a thouſand exegrations againſt 
both him and myſelf, and vows that 
they would ſignaliſe their vengeance by 
ſetting fire to my houſe. Having re- 
lated his ſtory, Hector concluded with 
again earneſtly conjuring me to kill 
him, that ſo he might expiate the im- 
prudence and folly by which he had 
made himſelf the author of my cala- 
mity. 
The exceſſi veneſs of the poor fellow's 
diſtreſs excited me to employ every ef- 


fort to pacify his mind. Hector, ſaid 


I, you have been very imprudent, but 
I toreſee no ſuch conſequences as your 
| | terrified 


r 


terrified imagination has led you to 


forebode. The idle threats of clowns 


in the midſt of their brawls are entitled 
to little regard, I am not ſo weak - 
and infirm of ſoul, as to be moved from 
my tranquillity by their ſenſeleſs prate- 
I entertain no doubt of your fidelity 
and affection. I am not angry with 


you. The fault you have been guilty 


of aroſe from no defect of vigilance or 
attachment. You did what you could, - 
and where you failed, it was only in 
that to which your powers were not 
commenſurate. You have done well 
and wiſely now, in acquainting mewith 
particulars and the whole extent of the 
danger: doubt not but I will employ 
ſuch precautions and be ſo awake to 
my ſituation, as to foreſtal the poſſibi- 
lity of miſchief. 

Thus I endeavoured to g ho- 
neſt Hector's perturbation, but with 
no adequate effect. He hung his head 
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in ſorrow, and refuſed to be comforted. 
Shame and terror aſſailed him together, 
and he knew not how to ſupport their 
united preſſure. He intreated me not 
to lull myſelf in fancied ſecurity, and 
ruſh blindfold on my ruin. He in- 
treated me not to forgive him. My 
clemency and forbearance ſerved only 
to make him regard with greater hor- 
ror the crime of which he had been 
guilty. If however I refuſed to puniſh 
him, and by penance or death to light- 
en the remorſe that hung upon his 
heart, he would at leaſt devote himſelf 
in oppoſition to the evil he had created, 
and die rather than it ſhould touch a 
hair of our heads. This idea he ſeemed 
to view with ſome complacency ; but 
the pleaſure it gave was a glimmering 
and momentary light ; he could not 
remain in any place for an inſtant ; he 
wrung his hands with anguiſh, and ex- 
habited every feature of the deepeſt 

1 deſpair. 
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deſpair. I examined his bruiſes and 
wounds, the latter of which, though 
attended with a copious effuſion of 
blood, did not appear to be dangerous. 
J warned him to be guilty of no fur- 
ther indiſcretion, to betray nothing of 
what had happened to any one of the 
family, and to engage in no further 
controverſies and broils in my vindi- 
cation. 
Though I ee to make 
light of what I heard, in compaſſion 
to the diſtreſs of my ſervant, yet, when 
I came to reconſider the fubje@ in ſo- 
litude, it by no means appeared to me 
in a light and trivial point of view.' 
One part of Hector's ſtory had related 
to the death of Charon, who, I now. 
found, had owed his fate to the ſuper- 
ſtition of my uncultivated neighbours, 
I had always entertained a formidable 
idea of the character of an Italian po- 
pulace, whom I regarded as more ſuf... 
41 2 
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picious, ſanguinaty and violent than 
any other race of men in the world. 


I deplored my fate that expoſed me to 


their rage. I deplored my folly that 
had admitted any confident into my 
individual purſuits, though my con- 
fidence had been ſo limited, and its 
receiver ſo truſt-worthy, that I could 
not have imagined any evil would have 
reſulted. I determined that I would 
not expoſe myſelf to the riſque of ſuch 
ſiniſter conſequences, as in my opi- 
nion might in my preſent, ſituation 
eaſily overtake me. I grieved for the 
render health and the doubtful ſtate of 
mind of my beloved Marguerite, which 
alone oppoſed themſelves to the adop- 
tion of an immediate change of ſcene, 
In the ſtate of her health I had been 
grieyouſly diſappointed, I had looked 
for amendment, 1 found decay. The 


decay however was gradual, almoſt im- 
perceptible ; from time to time I had 


even 


% 
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even flattered myſelf that the progreſs 
was in an oppoſite direction, but the 
deluſion was ſoon baniſhed. Another 
difficulty aroſe in addition to the reſt ; 
Marguerite appeared pregnant; a cir- 
cumſtance that now firſt preſented it- 
ſelf, after a ceſſation of ten years. 

The morning after the accident and 
diſcloſure of Hector, I went to Piſa, 
determined to conſult with the mar- 
cheſe Filoſanto, the elder brother of 
the unfortunate Andrea, who was pro- 
bably more accurately acquainted with 
the Italian character than myſelf, and 
underſtood the ſhades of that character 
as they were modified in the particular 
territory in which I refided. | The 
marcheſe was a man univerſally ad- 
mired for ſubtlety of reaſoning, vi- 
gorouſneſs of comprehenſion, and 
refinement of taſte, In the ſtructure 
of his mind he was ſcarcely an Italian. 
He had reſided ſeveral years in Eng- 

land, 
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land, and was the intimate friend of 
Henry Howard earl of Surrey, who 
ſome time after fell a victim to the 
Jealous tyranny of his native ſovereign, 
king Henry the Eighth. The marcheſe 
was frank, generous and diſintereſted, 
and poſſeſſed more fully the affections 
of every one within the circle of his 
friendſhip than any other man I ever 
knew. He was of a ſanguine temper, 
always contemplating the world on its 
brighteſt fide, and, from the generoſity 
of his own heart, incapable of credit- 
ing a diſtant danger, or of diſcerning 
the ſtorm in the diſtant cloud where it 
was filently engendering. 

In the conference we held, I was in- 
fluencedtoo implicitly by my conſciouſ- 
| neſs of his integrity and the gigantic 
powers of his mind, and did not ſuffi- 
ciently advert to thoſe peculiarities in 
his temper which I have now deſcribed. 
The external facts with which the nar- 

ki rative 
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rative of Hector had furniſhed me I fully 
detailed to him; as to my own particu- 
lar purſuits, I contented myſelf with 
ſtating that I indulged myſelf freely 
in the ſtudy of | chemiſtry, and was 
of thoſe perſons, ordinarily accounted 
viſionaries, who amuſed themſelves 
with the expectation of finding the 
philoſopher's ftone. Having heard my 
ſtory to an end, the marcheſe ridiculed 
my apprehenſions. He ſaw nothing 
in the facts that alarmed me, but a 
cowardly ſuperftition whoſe. utmoſt 
fight aſpired no higher than the ſhoot- 
ing a dog, and a ſquabble between a 
boiſterous ruſtic, and a ſervant too 
acutely ſenſitive for the reputation of 
his maſter. He aſſured me that the 
days of ſuch ſuperſtition as I contem- 
plated were long fince paſt, and that 
his countrymen lefs deſerved the im- 
putation than any others, as, living at 
the very centre and ſource of catholic 
impoſition, 
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impoſition, they ſaw deeper into the 

myſtery, and were not expoſed to the 
advantage which diſtance poſſeſſes for 
augmenting our reverence. He expa- 
tiated with great eloquence on the vice 
of a ſuſpicious temper. A ſpirit of 
alarm and continual apprehenſion, like 
the jealouſy of lovers, he ſaid, made 
the meat it fed on. It brooded over 
plots that had no exiſtence but in the 
wanderings of a diſturbed imagination, 
It was continually interrupting the 
quiet of its owner, and the tranquillity 
of ſociety ; and, for the fake of avoid- 
ing imaginary evils, often plunged into 
ſuch as were real. He adviſed me to 
go home and be contented. He re- 
commended to me to clear up the 
clouds of my mind, and cultivate a 
light heart, a chearful temper, and a 
generous confidence in the honeſt ſym- 
pathics of mankind. In fine, he bade 
me continue my purſuits, avoid eclat, 

ie | 2 
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and truſt in his ſagacity that no ill 
conſequences would enſue. 

The remonſtrances of the marcheſe 
Filoſanto led me to ſuſpect that 1 had 
been idly credulous. I had too eaſily 
participated the feelings and appre- 
henſions of a poor, uninſtructed negro, 
and had ſuffered the ſecret griefs that 
brooded in my heart, to diſcolour my 
perceptions, and aggravate the features 
of circumſtances, in themſelves trifling 
or indifferent. I began to be half 
aſhamed of the gloomineſs of my con- 
ceptions. I could not, alas! follow 
the advice of the marcheſe as to the 
cheerfulneſs of my heart; but I could 
exert myſelf to prevent my preſent 
melancholy from disfiguring to me 
every thing I ſaw. The influence ex- 
erciſed over my conceptions by perſons 
of eminent intellect has always been 
great. Not that the judgment I form- 


ed of the powers of my own mind was 
peculiarly 
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peculiarly humble; but I reaſoned thus. 
Perhaps the perſon I conſult is as well 
informed in the ſubject under con- 
fideration as I am, in that caſe his 
decifion 1s as fully entitled to attention 
as my own ; and thus, without coward- 
ly ſelf-contempt on my part, the gene- 
ral balance of the argument was mate- 
| rially altered. Perhaps, without being 
on the whole my ſuperior, he may be 
more competent to this particular 
| queſtion. In either caſe my idea of its 
| merits became. perceptibly modified, 
I never liſtened to the ſentiments of a 
man of talents when they differed from 
my own, unlefs in caſes where he 
was evidently vifionary and irrational, 
without being conſiderably ſhaken as 
to the degree of credit due to my view 

of the ſubject. 
Such then was the effect produced on 
me by the marcheſe's expoſtulation. 
K ſhook off my apprehenſions, and 
laughed 
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laughed at my fears. I was aſhamed 
of the want of gallantry that had poſ- 
ſeſſed me, when I meditated flight from 
ſo trivial a menace. I concluded that 
dangers, particularly ſuch as ariſe from 
the irrational paſſions of a capricious 
multitude, were increaſed when ſymp- 
toms of apprehenſion diſcovered them. 
ſelves, and abated, when received with 
neglect, or repelled with a magnani. 
mous ſerenity, | ' 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. v. 


MrANWHILE the unrelenting 
Agoſtino was fixed in his purpoſe and 
inceſſant in his machinations. He be- 
heved that the deſtructive mine was 
now ſufficiently prepared, and that he 
might proceed in all ſurety to the 
ultimate exploſion. He apprehended 
that he had now advanced too far to 
retract, that the death of Charon and 
the aſſault upon Hector were calcu- 
lated ſufhiciently to announce what was 
to follow, and that it would be injudi- 
cious and idle to grant me much reſpite 
for reflection. The paſſions of his aſ- 
ſociites were now wrought up to a 
frenzy of horror, and needed only a 
Ix bold 
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bold and artful director to urge them 
to any point of fury and deſtruction. 
Implicitly as I had confided in the 
deciſion of the marcheſe, I had ſpeedi- 
ly reaſon to know that it was the dic- 
tate of too ſanguine and preſumptuous 
a ſpirit. On my return from his pa- 
lace and ſeveral ſubſequent occaſions 
I found the manners .of the populace 
altered reſpeting me. They no 
longer viewed me. with a fort of re- 


| verential awe, or fled my approach. 


They inſulted me with their eyes, they 
muttered curſes upon me in a voice 
ſuffciently audible. to be underſtood, 
they broke forth in geſtures of abhor- 
rence and deriſion. They regarded me 
with looks of ferocious hatred; and, 
when. I had paſſed them, their mur- 
murs gradually ſwelled into ſhouts of 


triumphant contumely. Theſe ſymp- 
toms however were progreſſive ; each 


day became more odious and intolera- 
| ble 


| 

ö 
1 

. 


ble than the laſt. They who have 


never been placed in a ſituation like 
mine, will never be able to do juſtice 


to my grievance. They will perhaps 
ſay, that the calamity I now endured 
was a trifling one, and that a weak 
mind only can be elevated by the ac. 
clamations and huzzas of the multitude, 
or depreſſed by their hiſſes and ſcorn. 
I did not, and I could not feel it ſo, 
There is no pleaſure more congenial 
to the human heart than the approba- 
tion and affection of our fellows. I 
call heaven to witneſs that I could 
mount the ſcaffold, ſurrounded with 
an innumerable multitude to applauſe 
my fortitude, and feel as it were on 
their own neck the blow that ended 
me, and count it a feſtival, But I 
cannot bear to be ſurrounded with to- 
kens of abhorrence and ſcorn, I can- 
not bear to look round me through 


an extended circle, and ſee the impa- 
| tience 
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tience of deſpite in every face. Man 
was not born to live alone. He is 
linked to his brethren by a thouſand 
ties; and, when thoſe ties are broken, 
he ceaſes from all genuine exiſtence. 
Their complacence is a food more in- 
vigorat ing than ambroſia; their aver- 
ſion is a torment worſe than that of 
the damned. While I write, I ſeem 
again to hear reſounding in my ears 
the hootings and clamours of theſe in- 
fatuated peaſants. When heard in- 
deed, it went to my heart, and ſat a 
there colder than the aſpic's venom ; 
it roſe to my throat with a ſenſation 
bitterer than wormwood. Ir unſtrung 
all my muſcles and nerves. I could 
not ſtay ; I could not fly. I wiſhed 
myſelf buried deep in the centre of the 
earth. I felt ſomething worſe, more 
revolting, more oppoſite to all the 
prejudices and propenſities of the ſoul 
than annihilation. T have known in 
Vol. III. F various 
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various ſituations and conditions of 
human life, what it was to be diſtreſ- 
ſed, to be dejected, to, be miſerable; 
but never in any other ſituation have I 
felt a miſery ſo concentrated, ſo gnaw- 
ing and inſufferable. 

I began however, like the critics I 
am figuring to myſelf, to deſpiſe the 
puſillanimity of my ſubmiſſion, and to 
believe that, if I would only make a 
ſtand and turn round upon my enemy, 
I ſhould ſubdue him. This reſolution 
I could with difficulty have taken in 
the moment of attack ; it was formed 
in an interval of retroſpect and reflec- 
tion, Having formed it, the contempt 
I ſhould have felt for myſelf would 
have been too exquiſite, if I had failed 
to put it in execution. I was not long 
at a loſs for an opportunity. In one 
of my walks I'found myſelf purſued 
by a numerous populace with a pecu- 


liar degree of inveteracy. I yielded 
for 
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for ſome time, till I came to a place 


that appeared convenient for the pur- 
poſe of haranguinz them. It was a 
bench, placed upon a riſing ground 
and ſheltered behind by a thicket, 
which had probably been erected for 
the purpoſe of commanding a neigh- 


bouring proſpect. I ſtopped ; I ſtep- 


ped upon the bench; I waved my hand 
towards the multitude. They per- 
ceived my purpoſe with ſome degree 


of confuſion and ſurpriſe; they drew 


nearer. Do not liſten to him! Do 
not hear a word he has to ſay! cried 
ſome of them. Oh, hear him ! hear 
him! exclaimed- others. I obtained 
an audience, 
What is the cauſe, ſaid I, of all this 
hatred and perſecution ? 
Becauſe you are a wizard, a necro- 
mancer, a dealer in the black art, be- 
cauſe you are in league with hell, and 
F 2 have 
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| have ſold yourſelf to the devil! an- 
ſwered twenty voices at once. 

Hear me, replied I, and I will con- 
vince you of my innocence: but hear 
me in ſilence, and do not interrupt me. 

For myſelf, I have no belief! in the 
exiſtence of ſuch an art. 

This remark produced a general 
groan. | | 
Why ſhould I have ſold myſelf to 
the foe of mankind? What could he 
give me, that ſhould compenſate me 
for conſigning myſelf over to him for 
ever hereafter? The power of exhi- 
biting ſtrange and extraordinary tricks. 
What a pitiful recompence ? But, if 
I had bought this power at ſo dear 
a price, ſhould I hide it ? Should I 
not take every opportunity of excit- 
ing your reverence and aſtoniſhment ? 
Who has ſeen me perform any wonder- 
ful feat? I live quietly among you, 


and give no | cauſe of offence to any. 
I live 


LY 


I live retired in the midſt of my family. 
I form no party or connections. I do 
not intrude into -any of your affairs, 
political or private. I do not even enter 
into conferences with any of you, un- 
leſs induced by the apparent occaſion 
of doing ſome good and benevolent 
action, 

Quit then this ungenerous perſecu. 
tion! Do not turn the fury of your 
reſentment upon a harmleſs ſtranger ! 
You are Italians, the moſt poliſhed and 
ingenious people on the face of the 
earth; the moſt glorious monuments 
of art, in building, in ſtatuary and in 
painting, are to be found in the midſt 
of you: ancient Italy governed the 
world by her arms ; modern Italy go- 
verns the world through the medium 
of that pure and ſublime religion of 
which providence has graciouſly made 
her the repoſitory. Do not ſtain the 
glory of this character! Show your- 

1 ſelves 
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ſelves worthy of the honour with which 
your name is heard in every corner of 
the habitable world! 

While I was yet ſpeaking, a large 
clot of mud reached me, and ſtruck me 
on the face and the upper part of my 
breaſt. I calmly endeavoured to free 
myſelf from its effects with my hand- 
kerchief; and, looking round me, de- 
manded in the ſacred ſpirit of conſci, 
ous innocence, How have I deſerved 
this treatment? © 

Thus far I had been heard with a 
doubtful ſentiment of murmur and 
approbation, and I began to feel that 
I was rather gaining ground upon my 
audience. But this new inſult ſeemed 
to turn the tide of popular impreſſion 
in an inſtant. 2 

Villain, renegado, accurſed of God! 
J heard from every ſide, did not you 
bewitch my cow? did not you enchant 
* child? have not you killed my 

daughter! 


Ons ay | — 


daughter? Down with him! exter- 
minate him! do not ſuffer him to 
live! 

I continued my efforts to be heard. 
It was a critical moment, a laſt expe- 
riment upon the power of firmneſs 
and innocence to control the madneſs 
of infuriated ſuperſtition. It was in 


vain. I was deafened with the noiſe 
_ that affailed me. It was no longer 


ſhouts and clamours of diſapprobation. 
It was the roaring of tigers, and the 
ſhriek of cannibals. Sticks, ſtones, 


and every kind of miſhle weapon that 


offered itſelf, fell in ſhowers around 
me, It ſeemed a ſort of miracle that 
I eſcaped inſtant deſtruction. I eluded 
their purſuit, and hid myſelf from their 
ſearch. After ſome time I ventured to 
return to my own houſe. I had in the 
interval terrified myſelf with the idea 
that, having miſſed my perſon, they 
might have hurried thither, and exe- 

F 4 cuted 
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cuted ſome terrible vengeance on my 
helpleſs famiiy. I found them how- 
ever in ſafety: the mob had for this 
time contented itſelf to diſperſe with- 
out further miſchief. 

As ſoon as it was dark, I haſtened to 
Pifa, and related what had juſt occur- 
red to my friend the marcheſe. He 
was ſurpriſed ; but he ſtill adhered to 
his opinion. He had never ſuppoſed, 
he told me, that a noiſy and clamorous 
mob was a proper fubject upon which 
to make experiment of the energy of 
truth, and he laughed at my attempt 
to reaſon them out of their ſuperſti- 
tion. But they meant nothing by all 
that had paſſed. It was the mere foam 
and fury of a moment, poured out 
with vehemence, and then diſfipated 
inair. A certain ſet of politicians had 
for their own particular ends repre- 
ſented a mob as a terrific and formida- 
ble engine: alas! they were rather to 


be 
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be pitied, than condemned. There 
was no malice in their hearts. They 
were in reality a mere material machine, 
led on without reflection, and, when 
they had committed a momentary ra- 
vage, aſtoniſhed themſelves the moſt 
at the injury they had perpetrated. 
They were as light and variable as a fea- 
ther, changing with every breath; and 
nothing could argue greater obliquity 
of intellect. than to ſuppoſe, becauſe 
they were in a certain temper and ſen- 
timent to-day, that they would be 
found in a ſimilar temper and ſenti- 
ment to-morrow. The marcheſe how- 
ever wiſhed, he ſaid, to relieve me 
from the apprehenſion of this imagi- 
nary danger, and therefore offered me 
the whole ſuite of his ſervants for the 
defence of my houſe. He added that, 
among his friends and' retainers in the 
city of Piſa, he did not doubt in an 
hour's time to be able to raiſe a troop 
F 5 of 
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of four hundred men, and, whatever 
power of that ſort he poſſeſſed, he aſ- 
ſured me was wholly at my ſervice. I 
was not convinced by the marcheſe's 
arguments, but I declined his offer. 
I could not bear to think that blood 
ſhould be ſpilled, and the lives of theſe 
poor ignorant wretches ſacrificed, for 
the preſervation of a thing ſo worthleſs 
in my eyes as the local property I poſ- 
ſeſſed. I therefore told the marcheſe, 
that I might perhaps wait yet a day or 
two longer before I formed my reſolu- 
tion, bur that, the inſtant I ſaw one 
freſh ſymptom of the hoſtility of the 
villagers, I was determined to take my 
family with me, and remove far beyond 
the reach both of their terrors and their 
hatred. | 

I ftaid two hours with the marcheſe, 
and then ſet out to my own houſe. 
The way I took was by a private road, 


open only to the neighbouring gentry, 
but 
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but of which my ſervant carried the 
key. It led along the higher ground, 
and commanded a view of the common 
highway. Conſiderably before I reach- 
ed my own habitation, I was ſtruck 
with the appearance of perſons paſſing, 
in conſiderable numbers, and in a 
tumultuous manner, along the public 
road, Some of them were armed with 
clubs, and others with torches. - Their 
march however led, not towards my 
houſe, but in an oppoſite direction. 
I mended my pace, terrified with a fort 
of vague apprehenſion of what might 
have happened, though I did not diſ- 
guiſe to myſelf that what I ſaw, was 
not preciſely that which I might have 
expected to ſee, if they had been re- 
turned from demoliſhing my property, 
and burning my houſe. _ 

When I arrived, I found indeed that 
no miſchief had been actually commit- 
ted, but that I was indebicd for the pre- 

F 6 ſervation 
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ſervation of my houſe, and perhaps for 
the lives of my wife and children, to 
the ſagacity and preſence of mind of 
Peter, the ſervant of my early years. 
My reſidence had been the object 
- againſt which the march of the popu- 
lace had been directed. Peter, per- 
ceĩving their intentions, had with great 
difficulty prevailed upon Hector to 
keep out of ſight. Nothing could be 
more adverſe to the feelings and incli- 
nation of my faithful negro; but, Peter 
having convinced him that his appear- 
ance would only exaſperate the rage of 
the aflailants, and that perhaps every 
thing of importance to his maſter's 
ſervice and happineſs depended at pre- 
ſent upon his concealment, Hector 
yielded to his repreſentations. This 
accompliſhed, Peter next aſſembled 
the gardener and one or two labourers 
in my employment who hap pened to 
be at hand, and, having furniſhed them 

with 
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with fire- arms, ſtationed them at dif- 
ferent windows in the front of the 
houſe. With theſe preparations, when 
the mob arrived, he reſolutely told 
them that he would fire on the 
firſt perſon that attempted to break 
in, They were ſtaggered: furious 
as 'they appeared the moment before, 
this threat held them in awe. They 
paraded two or three times round 
the houſe, clattering their arms, and 
pouring out vehement execrations, and 
then withdrew, ſolemnly promiſing 
that they would return the following 
night, and level the houſe with the 
ground, 
I no longer yielded the ſmalleſt de- 
gree of credit to the unſuſpicious and 
confiding philoſophy of the marcheſe 
Filoſanto. I ſent off my wife and 
children before day-break for Lucca, 
determined to take ſhipping at the firſt 
convenient port, and paſs over into 
Spain. 
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Spain. I was little ſolicitous, for rea- 
ſons with which the reader is already 
acquainted, about my property and 
moveables; I had no motive to induce 
me to fetter and clog my retreat at this 
hour of peril and terror, with a ſingle 
article of rarity and price. My fur- 
niture indeed was not ſplendid, but it 
was handſome and. valuable, and the 
indifference with which I reſigned the 
whole to the mercy of chance, was a 
matter of ſome ſurpriſe to the perſons 
around me. My ſervants offered to 
defend my poſſeſſions at the peril of 
their lives ; but I peremptorily forbad 
it. I would not even conſent to their 
taking away certain articles by way of 
appropriating them to their perſonal 
uſe, I believed that if I admitted a 
ſingle act of that ſort, I ſhould find it 
no eaſy matter to ſet limits to their 
avidity; and, as I was determined to 
take none of my preſent ſervants with 

me, 
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me, the negro and Peter excepted, I 
feared that the apparent poſſeſſion of a 
ſingle article that had been mine might 
hereafter mark its proprietor a victim to 
the ſenſeleſs rage of blindfold ſuperſti- 
tion. I could eaſily make up to theſe 
honeſt and faithful dependents the injury 
they might ſuſtain from the ſeeming ſe- 
verity of this order. I determined to 
ſhut up my houſe with all its preſent 
contents, as Joſhua, the captain of the 
Jews, drew a line of ſeparation round 
the profane poſſeſſions of Achan ; and 
to leave the villagers, if ſo it ſeemed 
good to them, to make of the whole a 
burnt offering, to propitiate the wrath 
of their avenging divinity. 

The directions I ĩſſued being unheſi- 
tating and peremptory, met with a 
ready ſubmiſſion from all my other 
domeſtics : Hector only, the mild and 
complying Hector, of whom obedience 
had hitherto appeared to conſtitute the 
very 
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very ſoul, met my commands with a 
reſolute refuſal. The preſent diſtreſſed 
appearance of my fortunes ſeemed to 
have worked the poor fellow's mind to 
a paroxyſm of inſanity. He conſidered 
himſelf as the fole author of my ca- 
lamity. He reviled himſelf in the bit- | 
tereſt terms of compunction and ab- 
horrence. The language which the 
agony of his ſoul forced from his lips, 
was ſuch as could not fail to impreſs 
upon my other ſervants, a conviction 
of the juſtice of the imputations that 
were now brought againſt us. This 
however was of little importance, I 
muſt at all events have been contented 
to leave behind me in my preſent 
neighbourhood a name loaded with 
the execrations of religious fanaticiſm, 
Hector imprecated upon himſelf a 
thouſand curſes, if, ſo long as he con- 
tinued to live, the populace ſhould lay 
hands upon a ſtraw of my property. 

| He 


v. 
He would not move fe much as an inch 
from the defence of my houſe. He 
would either, by preſerving it, expiate 
in ſome degree the miſchief in which 
he had involved me, or fall and be 
cruſhed to death in the midſt of its 
ruins. Arguments and expoſtulations 
were uſeleſs here; his mind was work- 
ed up to too high a tone, to be ſuſ- 
ceptible of the patience neceſſary for 
hearing or underſtanding any reaſoning 
that was addreſſed to him. Authority 
itſelf was of no avail; for the firſt and 
the laſt time he threw off the character 
of a ſervant, and appeared obſtinate, 
ſelf-willed and ungovernable. It was 
only by direct violence that he could 
be forced from the ſpot. I gave him 
in charge, with the moſt ſtrict orders 
not to ſuffer him to eſcape from their 

cuſtody, to two of his fellows. 
This buſineſs being diſpatched, I 
went, at the invitation of the marcheſe, 
. t6 
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to a ſmall cottage he poſſeſſed at no 
great diſtance from my own houſe. 
Its ſituation was fo private and retired, 
that few perſons Knew or could per. 
ceive that there was any building on 
the ſpot. | Here therefore I could re- 
main in the moſt perfect ſafety. I felt 
myſelf unaccountably impelled to ſtay 
and witneſs the cataſtrophe of the tra. 
gedy. I ſhould not have been fatisfied 
to continue in uncertainty as to what 
it would prove. After all thar had 
paſſed, like the marcheſe, I ſhould have 
been apt to accuſe myſelf of cowardice 
and a mind ſoured and degenerate, if 
the mob had not put their threats in 
execution. The marcheſe himſelf was 
well pleaſed. with my determination in 
this reſpect. He was not yet convinced 
that I had not painted to myſelf a dan- 
ger which had no adequate counterpart 
in the world of realities, 


I had 


1 had not long to wait. The night 
had no ſooner ſpread an even-coloured 
and almoſt" impervious veil over the 
' world, than the marcheſe, as if moved 
by a ſecret impulſe to witneſs what he 

yet refuſed to believe, came to me at 
the cottage. He had ſcarcely arrived, 
when we heard the confuſed murmurs 
and turbulence of the populace ; for 
we were near enough to diſtinguiſh 
almoſt every thing. As they did not 
meet with the defence of the preced- 
ing evening, the work they had under- 
taken was preſently diſpatched. We 
ſaw the flames aſcend. We recogniſed 
the ſhouts of 'infernal joy with which 
they witneſſed the cataſtrophe. When 
the marcheſe beheld what, till ſeen, 
he would never admit to be poſlible, 
he burſt out into a ſort of tranſport of 


miſanthropy. He exclaimed, that no 


innocence and no merit could defend a 
man from the unrelenting antipathy of 


bis 
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his fellows. He ſaw that there was a 
principle in the human mind deſtined 
to be eternally at war with improve- 
ment and ſcience. No ſooner did a 
man devote himfelf to the purſuit of 
diſcoveries which, if aſcertained, would 
prove the higheſt benefit to his ſpecies, ' 
than his whole. ſpecies became armed 
againſt him. The midnight oil was 
held to be the fignal of infernal ma- 
chinations. The paleneſs of ſtudy and 
the furrows of thought were adjudged 
to be the tokens of diabolical alliance. 
Ne ſaw in the tranſactions of that night 
a pledge of the eternal triumph of ig- 
norance over wiſdom. Above all he 
regretted that his countrymen, his dear 
Italians, ſhould for ever blot their ho- 
nour and their character by ſuch ſavage 
outrages. Though myſelf the princi- 
pal ſufferer, I was obliged to perform 
the part of the comforter and conſoler, 
and endeavour to calm the tranſport of 


agony 
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agony that ſeized upon the ſuſceptible 
Filoſanto. He was aſtoniſhed, ſnock- 
ed and beſide himſelf; I viewed the 
whole with the gloomy firmneſs of a 
deſperate reſolution. | 

The worſt event of this deteſted 
evening remains yet unrecorded. Even 
now I tremble, while I attempt to 
commit the ſtory to my harmleſs paper. 
So far as related to the mere deſtruction 
of my property, I looked on with a 
philoſophical indifference. I diſdain. 
ed, and I had no reaſon, to regret the 
loſs of that which I had it in my power 
to repair in a moment. I thought I 
had taken care that no human life 
ſhould be committed to riſque upon 
this critical occaſion. But I was miſ- 
taken, I learned the next morning 
with anguiſh inexpreſſible, that Hector, 
the negro of the priſon of Conſtance, 
was no more. He had eluded the vi- 


gilance of his keepers, No ſooner was 
he 
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he at liberty, than he haſtened, un. 
known to every one, to die, as he had 
declared he would, in the defence of 
my houſe. The mob had burſt into the 
houſe; they ſeized him alive. They 
dragged him out in the midſt of them; 
they inſulted over him as the ſpecial 
favourite of the infernal king. They 
inflicted on him every ſpecies of mock- 
ery and of torture; they killed him 
Joint by joint, and limb by limb 
The pen drops from my lifeleſs hand. 
What right had I to make this man 
the victim of my idle and unhallowed 
purſuits? What has the art and mul- 
tiplication of gold in it, that ſhould 
compenſate the deſtruction of ſo inge- 
nuous, ſo ſimple-hearted, ſo noble a 
creature? If I had myſelf fallen into 
the hands of the populace, it had been 
well: I was a criminal, worthy of every 
retribution they could inflict upon me! 
Some men perhaps will alk why I la- 


mented 
2 


mented ſo bitterly over ſo uncultivated 
and uninformed an individual as this 
negro. I know it is unjuſt and unrea- 
reaſonable——but there was ſomething 
ſo truly tragical in the fate to which 
this creature in his generoſity and re- 
morſe devoted himſelf, that I believe 
for the moment I felt a ſharper pang 
in it, than in the ſtrange and extraor- 
dinary loſs of my only ſon, or perhaps 
in the premature death of my beloved 
Marguerite, 
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CHAP, VI. 


Brrort the. dawn of the ſucceed. 
ing morning I turned my face towards 
Lucca. I beheld the laſt cloud of 
mingling ſmoke and flame aſcend from 
the aſhes of my villa. The blaze ſunk, 
its materials were nearly conſumed, 
and it yielded an uncertain and fitful 
light only, when I withdrew from be- 
ing any longer the melancholy and 
heart-wounded ſpectator of the ruin. 

I took an everlaſting leave of the mar- 
cheſe. I had been introduced to him 
under a friendly aſpect, as the man who 
had had courage to perform the laſt 
offices of humanity to his unfortunate 
brother; and he had conceived a warm 


_ affection for me. The painful nature 
of 
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of the cataſtrophe he had witneſſed 
melted his heart, and he earneſtly preſ- 
ſed me to draw upon him for any ſup- 
plies I wanted, or rather to receive 
from him a ſum equivalent to the da- 
mage the ſuperſtition of his country- 
men had inflicted on me. This I po- 
ſitively refuſed ; but I found it impoſ- 
fible to filence his importunity, till 1 
ſubmitted to. the duplicity of promif- 
ing that, if I found myſelf reduced to 
any neceſſity, I would not fail to ap- 
ply to him. It was in the vers mo- 
ment of our ſeparation that intelligence 
was brought me of the fate of Hector. 
The reader may imagine with how hea- 
vy a heart I ſet out on my journey. 

Lucca is about ſeventeen miles from 
the city of Piſa ; from the place where 
I had ſpent the greater part of this me- 
morable night it was twenty. The 
marcheſe made me promiſe to take a 
ſerpentine and circuitous route, the 

Vor. III G more 
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more completely to elude the poſſibi- 
lity of future danger. An adventure 
occurred to me in this paſſage, with 
the relation of which I will not now 
interrupt my narrative, which pre- 
vented me from arriving at Lucca till 
the noon of the following day. Suffice 
it to ſay, that it was of ſuch a nature, 
that, impatient as I was under my pre- 
ſent extraordinary circumſtances to 
rejoin my family, I ſhould have held 
myſelf deſtitute of every atom of hu- 
manity, if I had not ſubmitted to this 
ſhort delay. 
Short as it was, I found, when I 
reached Lucca, that my evil genius 
had been buſy to accumulate for me 
new misfortunes. Marguerite and her 
daughters were wholly unknown 1n 
this place; and, the intelligence of 
the Piſan riot having reached Lucca 
in the courſe of the day, it was related 


to my wife, as to a hearer unconcerned, 
with 


— 
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vi. 
with all its horrid circumſtances and 
the calamitous fate of our generous 
Hector, by the hoſteſs of the inn. The 
rapidity of events, during the laſt part 


of our reſidence in the Piſan territory, 


was ſuch as to have obliged me to ſay 
little of the effect they produced upon 
Marguerite. But the reader can 
ſcarcely be ſo inadvertent and unre- 
flecting, as not eaſily to imagine to 
himſelf that ſhe felt them in the high- 


eſt degree painful and overwhelming. 


This laſt blow was too much. Mar- 
guerite had been ſome months preg- 
nant. She was immediately ſeized 
with the pains of labour, and delivered 
of a dead child. The firſt intelligence 


delivered to me upon my arrival was 


that my wife was dying. 
Lucca however did not witneſs the 
period of her exiſtence. After having 
continued for ſeveral days upon the 
very pinnacle, as it were, between life 
G 2 and 
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and death, ſhe grew perceptibly better, 
and in a week more, though in a ver) 
feeble ſtate, it became apparent that 
her caſe was not a rapid one. We 
agreed to proceed upon our Spaniſh 
voyage. It appeared not improbable 
that the ſea- air might be found benefi- 
cial, and the experiment was warmly 
recommended by her phyſicians, They 


were not however aware of the whole 


of her diſorder. During the voyage 


her crifis returned with ſuch malignant 


fymptoms, as ſcarcely to permit us the 
hope ſhe would reach the land alive. 


We debarked at Barcelona on the four- 
teenth of April 1546. On the fourth 
day after our arrival Marguerite ex- 


pired. 

We had no ſooner taken up our 
abode in this city than, fully aware of 
the ſtate of her diſeaſe, ſhe aſſembled 
her daughters, and poured forth to 
them without reſtraint that flood of at- 

; fection, 
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fection, that ardent ſpirit of love, by 
which ſhe was diſtinguiſhed and elevat- 


ed above every creature that lived, Her 
mind was clear, her intellectual pow- 
ers were complete and entire. The 


enthuſiaſm with which ſhe now utter- 
ed herſelf, was not of that inconſider- 
ate nature which ſhould tend to make 
them feel with greater acuteneſs the 
loſs they were about to ſuſtain, It was 
bright, unclouded and ſerene. It was 
the eloquence as of a diſembodied ſpi- 
rit, freed from the perturbation and 
alloy of human paſſions. She remind- 
ed them that they were ſiſters, and ex- 
horted each to fulfil the duties of a 
ſiſter and a mother to the other two. 


| If wiſe and good, they would be happy 


in each other, and their little aſſocia- 
tion would be a ſchool, preparing them 
for the more genuine and venerable 
duties for which nature had deſtined 
them, Her views of all human things 
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were altered by her preſent ſituation 
on the brink of the grave. Our re— 
ſerves and miſunderſtandings had 
wrung her heart; but ſhe forgave me. 
Things which had lately appeared of 
the higheſt magnitude and moment, 
faded in the diſtance, and mingled 
with the vulgar crowd of human con- 
cerns which was now retiring from her 
view: ſhe muſt again return, ſhe faid, 
to life, before ſhe could again feel the 
paſſions and the intereſts of this petty 
ſcene, For the ſake of her daughters 
ſhe had lately. defired to live. She 
was now reconciled and content to die. 
She had formed the chain and link of 
connection between me and my girls; 
perhaps it was better that we ſhould 
burſt our fetters and be free. 

There is nothing in the vaſt variety 
of objects which this wretched world 


preſents" to our view, ſo dreadful and 
_ diſtreſſing 
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diſtreſſing as the body of one we have 
loved, but who is now no more. I ſaw, 
theſe eyes beheld, the lifeleſs corſe of 
Marguerite. Great God of heaven ! 
what is man?, and of what are we 
made? Within that petty frame refided 
for years all that we worſhip, for there 
reſided all that we know and can con- 
ceive of excellence. That heart is 
now ſtill. Within the whole extent 
of that fraſht there exiſts no thought, 
no feeling, no virtue. It remains no 
longer, but to mock my ſenſe and ſcoff 
at my ſorrow, to rend my boſom with 
a woe, complicated, matchleſs and in- 
expreſſible. The cheek is pale and 
livid; the eyes are ſunk and circled 
with blackneſs. Corruption and ruin 
have already ſeized their prey and turn- 
ed it into horror. Draw, for heaven's 
lake, draw the pall over thoſe lifeleſs 
features! Bury, bury them deep in 
the bowels of the earth! Let not 
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my imagination follow them into the 
chambers of the grave, and dwell 
amidſt peſtilential damps and all the 
horrors of decay! Let me recollect all 
that Marguerite was as ſhe lived, her 
numerous accompliſhments, her un- 
paralleled virtues, —aye, in all the 
magnitude and wealth of their detail, — 
for that is a divine and celeſtial mad. 
neſs : but let me not recollect her as I 
ſaw her on the bier, left I become rav- 
ing and blaſpheme ! 

I have no power to talk of the fitua- 
tion in which I was now placed, and the 
reader muſt therefore explain it for 
himſelf,—if he can. TI never loved but 
ence; I never loved but Marguerite. 
All other affection is ſtilneſs and ice 
compared with this, This is the great 
criſis of my hiſtory, the gap between life 
and death, the gulph that cut me off for 


ever from every thing that deſerves the 


name of human, Such was the legacy of 
| | the 
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the ſtranger: my ſon an exile, myſelf 
publicly convicted as a murderer, the 
unmerited and tragical death of Hector, 
the premature and ſelf-deriving loſs 
of the better half of my ſoul! Who 
would have believed that this enven- 
omed gift would, in leſs than two 
years, have thus dreadfully changed 
the face of my affairs, and deſtroyed 
every thing that compoſed the happi- 
neſs of my life ? 

After ſome delay in this wretched 
and ill.omened town of Barcelona 
(ſuch it has ever ſince appeared to my 
thoughts), we proceeded to Madrid. 
The reader will give me credit, when 
I tell him that, however eager I had 
lately felt to exhibit my magnificence 
and my wealth, I had no ſuch eager- 
neſs now. I ſpeak no more of the 
character of Marguerite; I attempt 
not to compoſe her panegyric. The 
ſtory of her life is the beſt record of 
G 5 her 
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her virtues, Her defects, if defects 
ſhe had, drew their pedigree from rec. 
titude of ſentiment and perception, 
from the moſt . generous ſenſibility, 
from a heart pervaded and leavened 
with tenderneſs. A ſimple ſtone in 
the weſtern aiſle of the great church 
at Barcelona records her perſonal and 
her family. name, with this ſingle 
addition, THE PRESERVER OF HER 
FAMILY IN POVERTY AND RUIN, THE 
VICTIM OF HER DISCONSOLATE AND 
REPENTANT HUSBAND'S UNHALLOWED 
WEALTH. 
But, diſmiſſing for ever, and hence- 
forth conſigning to unviolated filence 
her excellencies, could I avoid fecling 
that I could never again form a ſimilar, 
or indeed any real union, ſo long as I 
exiſted ? Being now indeed more chan 
forty years of age, having ſpent near 
twenty of that forty in a moſt enviable 
wedlock, and being bleſſed with a 
ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently numerous offspring, it may 
be thought perhaps I might be con- 
tented. But, without diſcuſſing the 
propriety of ſuch a maxim as it relates 
to the ſpecies in general, it muſt be 
recollected in my caſe that my youth 
was to be recommenced by a perpetual 
ſeries of renewals. I never gave credit. 
to that axiom: of a ſickly ſenſibility, 


that it is a ſacrilege, in him who has 


been engaged in one cordial and happy 
union, ever to turn his thoughts to 
another. Much more reaſonable than 
this is the Indian doctrine, that the 
ſurvivor ought to leap into the flames, 


and periſh upon the funeral pyre of 
the deceaſed. While we live, it is one 


of our moſt imperious duties to ſeek 


| our own happineſs. He that dedicates 


his days to an endleſs ſorrow, is the 


worſt and moſt degraded of ſuicides.. - 


It is an important queſtion in the eco- 
nomy- of human life, up to what age 
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we ſhould allow ourſelves to contract 


engagements to a wife and a probable 
offspring; but, ſeparately from this 
confideration, I ſhould hold that in 
many caſes he who entered into a 
fecond marriage, by that action yield- 
ed a pure and honourable homage to 
the manes of the firſt. But from ge. 
nuine marriage I was henceforth for 
ever debarred. An immortal can form 
no true and real attachment to the 
inſect of an hour, 

Mourning, a grave and ſpeechleſs 
regret, was yet the inmate of our houſe. 
Grief does not commonly lay a ſtrong 
and invincible hold of us in the morn- 
ing of our days ; and, though the tem- 
per of Julia was perhaps at her age 
the moſt render and ſuſceptible I ever 
knew, even ſhe, who was now in her 
ſeventeenth year, reaped the benefit of 
that elaſticity which in early life is the 
portion of humanity, Nothing material 
occurred 
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occurred to us in the firſt three months 
of our reſidence in Madrid. It was 
impoſſible for any one to be ſurround- 
ed with a more lovely and EY 
family than I was. 

Yet from happineſs I was immeaſur- 
ably diſtant, Excluſively of my re- 
cent and in every ſenſe irreparable loſs, 
my mind was full of dark and gloomy 
forebodings. I feared not for myſelf, 
but I had an unconquerable alarm and 
apprehenſion for my children. My 
youngeſt was but ten years of age; 
the eldeſt was not feventeen. Sweet, 
tender bloſſoms, that the cruelty and 
hardneſs of mankind might ſo eaſily 
blight, and that required a concur. 
rence of favourable circumſtances to 
ripen into all they were capable of be. 
coming! When I recolleted what 
had happened to us in the courſe of 
the laſt two years, I could not flatter 
myſelf that our misfortunes were at 

an 
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an end, or that I had not, to ſpeak 
moderately, - many fierce trials yet to 
encounter. I ſeemed, like the far. 
famed tree of India, to be deſtined to 
ſhelter only to deſtroy, and to prove a 
deadly poiſon to whatever ſought its 
refuge under my protecting branches. 
In this melancholy frame of mind the 
laſt words of my adored Marguerite 
paſſed and repaſſed ten thouſand times 
through my recollection. *© She had 
formed the chain and link of connec- 
tion between me and my girls; per- 
haps it was better that we ſhould 
burſt our fetters and be free.“ 
Whatever ſhe had ſaid was ſacred to 
the preſent temper of my imagination: 
her laſt beheſt I would have died to 
execute. The idea contained in the 
ſentence I have juſt repeated was am- 
biguous and obſcure, rather hinted at 
than expreſſed. But was it worthy of 


the leſs attention, becauſe its author, 
with 


with her uſual gentleneſs and-ſweetneſs, 
had modeſtly ſuggeſted an advice, in- 
ſtead, which ſhe was well entitled to 
have done, of preſcribing a will? I 
determined to part with my children, 
that I might no longer be to them a 
ſource of corroding miſery and afflic- 
tion. I believed that the cloud that 
now oppreſſed me was tranſitory, L 
ſeemed purſued for the preſent by a 
malignant genius ; but a man, endowed 
as I was with unbounded wealth. and 
immortal vigour, cannot eaſily be re. 
duced to deſpair. When the tide of 
my proſperity ſhould unfold its rich 
and ample current, I might eaſily com- 
municate of its bounty to my daugh- 
ters. If I parted with them now, I 
did not loſe them as I had perhaps loſt 
their brother, for ever. I could turn 
to a particular point, and ſay, There 
lies my ſoul! I could caſt my eye 
upon a projection of the globe, and 

put 
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put my finger upon their reſidence. 
Wherever I wandered, whether I were 
plunged in a dungeon or mounted a 
throne, my heart, like the mariner's 
needle, would tremble towards that 
point as its cynoſure. I had ſtill ſome. 
thing to love, ſomething to pant for, 
fomething to dream about, and be 
happy. 

Having ruminated inſatiably upon 
the laſt expreſſions of Marguerite, 
having formed my commentary, and 
fixed my predilection, I recollected a 
perſon, then a young woman upon 
my paternal eſtate, for whom my wife 
had conceived a remarkable friendſhip, 
She was the daughter of a countryman, 
her birth had been low, and her edu- 
cation extremely confined. But ſhe 
had taſte, ſhe had diſcretion, ſhe had 
integrity, I think I may add, ſhe had 
genius. As Marguerite had diſcovered 
her merits, and diſtinguiſhed her from 

her 


her equals, ſhe had been of great uſe 


to this extraordinary peaſant in unfold- 
ing her mind, and guiding her pro- 


penſities. This was not ſo much a 


matter of deliberate and meditated 
purpoſe in la dame du ſeignenr ; it roſe 
out of the circumſtances of their fitua- 
tion. They were almoſt of an age; 
and Marguerite frequently invited her 
to be the aſſociate of her ſtudies and 
amuſements. Mariana, that was her 
name, did not perhaps reſemble my 
wife conſiderably in her features, but 
her ſtature was the ſame, her com- 
plexion and the colour of her hair. 
The ſimilarity in carriage and geſture, 
Mariana having never had an oppor- 


| tunity of contemplating the accom- 


pliſhments ſhe admired under any form 
but that of madame de St. Leon, was 
ſtill more ſtriking. There were points 
indeed in which no human crearure - 
could compare with Marguerite, the 

expreſſive 
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expreſſive and flexible tone of her 
voice; and thoſe cadences, which 
ſprung from, and : communicated to 
every ſuſceptible: hearer, the divineſt 
ſenſibility. One of the unhappy con- 
ſequences of our exile from the Bor- 
delois, was the misfortunes of Mariana. 
Her father had fallen to decay. . To 
relieve: his diſtreſs ſhe had contracted 
a marriage, not of ſentiment and pre- 
dilection, bur with a man who had 
promiſed her that her father ſhould 
never come to want. This marriage 
had been an unhappy one. The huſ- 
band was a prodigal and a profligate. 
A period of ſeven years however deli- 
vered her from her Egyptian bondage. 
She had but lately become a widow ; 
and the prudence and integrity of her 
conduct had rendered this alliance, 
which to many women would have 
proved a rock of deſtruction, an ad- 


ditional ſource of honour and reſpedt. 
| Mariana, 
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Mariana, at the death of her huſband, 
had no children; ſhe had buried her 
father; ſhe was conſequently entirely 


alone. 
It was this woman I fixed upon: as 


the protector of my daughters. I was 


better pleaſed with the meanneſs of 


her extraction, than I ſhould have been 


with one of the high-born deſcendants 
of the houſes of St. Leon or Damville, 
had it been my fortune to have had in 
the female line any near relations on 
either fide. My daughters. were no 
longer children; they were ſingularly 
prudent, conſiderate and unimpeach- 
able in their conduct and propenſities. 
They wanted a protector in the eye of 
the world; it was deſirable for them 
that they ſhould have an adviſer ; but 
I ſhould have been grieved and morti- 

fied to give them a dictator. 
I wrote to Mariana Chabot, com- 
municating my project, and requeſting 
her 
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her to give us the meeting at St. Lizier 
on the frontiers of France. She was 
delighted with the office I tendered to 
her acceptance, and readily conſented 
to every thing I required. I conducted 
my daughters to the place of rendez- 
vous. without imparting to them the 
defign by which I was actuated ; I 
believed that they would of their own 
motion conceive a. partiality for the 
friend of their mother. I was not de- 
ceived in my prognoſtic ; the meeting 
was an intereſting one. The eyes of 
Mariana overflowed at -meeting after 
ſo long an interval the huſband and 
progeny of the deareſt and moſt rever- 
ed friend ſhe had ever known; the 
mourning we wore reminded her how 
lately her incomparable patroneſs had 
been committed to the grave, My 
girls were ſtruck with the reſemblance 
of Mariana to their mother. Accident 


had prevented us from cultivating al- 
molt 
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moſt any intimate connections out of 
our own family from the period of our 
exile; my girls had therefore never 
met with any perſon who approached 
in any degree ſo near their mother in 
accompliſhments, in {kill, in turn of 
thinking and opinion. Mariana came - 
up to my warmeſt hopes as a protector 
and companion for my children ; her 
unhappy marriage, by concentrating 
her thoughts and expectations in her- 
ſelf, had perhaps rendered her more 
exemplary in carriage, and more ele- 
vated in ſentiment, than ſhe would 
ever have been without it. 

At St. Lizier I paſſed myſelf for 
monſieur Valmire, the guardian of the 
orphan heireſſes of St. Leon. It for- 
tunately happened that my paternal 
eſtate was at this time upon fale. T 
determined to become the purchaſer, 
and to ſettle my girls in the ſcene of 
their nativity. I procured an agent, 

and 
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and diſpatched him with an ample 
commiſſion for that purpoſe. Having 
adjuſted this point, I reſolved. to make 
a tour with my daughters, through 
Languedoc, Dauphine, and the pro. 
vinces uſually known by the deno- 
mination of the ſouth of France. I 
wiſhed to familiariſe them to the ſo- 
ciety of madame Chabot, and to aſſiſt 
them in diſcerning her merits under a 
variety of points of view. I aſked 
them whether they would not be de- 
| lighted to obtain her, as a companion, 
who might aſſiſt and conduct them in 
ſuch points as only a woman of under- 
ſtanding and experience is competent 
to. They every one of them liſtened 
to the 1dea with pleaſure. 

At length I received the informa- 
tion that the purchaſe of St. Leon was 
completed, and I proceeded to the cri- 
tical diſcloſure that my daughters were 
on the point of being ſeparated from 
h their 
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their father. They liſtened to the 
communication with aſtoniſhment and 
terror, They had entered ſucceſſively 
into the feelings of their deceaſed mo- 
ther, and I am well perſuaded felt a 
leſs ardent attachment to my perſon 
than they had done at the cottage of 
the lake of Conſtance. But, culpable 
and criminal as I had been, I was not 
deſtitute of or detached from every 
virtue, and they could not diſcharge 
themſelves of the reſpect they had ſo 
long entertained for me. Habit has a 
reſiſtleſs empire over the human mind; 
and, when we reflect with how much 
reluctance we conſent to the removal 
of a tree or a hedge to the ſight of 
which we have been accuſtomed, it 
will not be wondered at that my 
daughters could not calmly think of 


lo complete a ſeparation from their 


father. The impreſſion of their: mo- 
ther's death was yet green, and to loſe 
me 


| 
| 
| 
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me was to become orphans a ſecond 
time. But I had fully meditated my 
plan, and was . peremptory. That J 
might withhold from. them no ad- 
vantage it was in my power to confer, 
I gave them Peter for the ſuperintend- 
ing bailiff and ſteward of their pro- 
perty. Our parting was not leſs pain- 
ful and melancholy, than its occaſion 
was extraordinary and its mode un- 
common. It took place at the town 
of Montauban. 15 
I ſaw my dear children ſet forward 
on their journey, and I knew not that 
I ſhould ever behold them more. [1 
was determined never again- to ſec 
them to their injury; and I could not 
take to myſelf the conſolation, On 
ſuch a day, in ſuch a month, or even 
after ſuch a lapſe of years, I will again 
have the joy to embrace them. Ina 
little while they were out of ſight, and 
1 was alone, The reader will perhaps 
| | a agree 
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agree with me, that no man had more 
exquiſitely enjoyed the deareſt ties of 
ſociety than I had, and that perhaps 

few men were ever better formed to 

enjoy them. This complete and 
dreadful ſeparation, this ſtroke that 
ſeemed to cut me off abruptly from 
every thing moſt valuable that the 

earth contains, was not the reſult of 
any of the ordinary neceſſities of human 
life, Still leſs was it the dictate of 
alienation or indifference, No ; it was 
the pure effect of love, of a love ſo 
ſtrong, complete and uncontrolable, 
as inflexibly to refuſe every thing that 
could be injurious to its objects. I own 
I could not thus have parted with Mar- 


| guerite, Her idea was mingled with 


the vital ſprings of my exiſtence ; and 
ſcarcely any power leſs reſiſtleſs than 
death, could have made me conſent to 
paſs an entire day. without her ſociety. 
But then it is to be conſidered, that 

Vol. III. H my 
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3 daughters were in the morning 
of life, their hopes were untarniſhed, 
their proſpects not obſcured by a ſingle 
cloud; and that the crime would pro- 
bably have been greater, obſtinately to 
have made them the partners of my 
misfortunes and diſgrace. There are 
perſons who will regard this paſſage in 
my hiſtory as culpable, and the teſti. 
mony of a cold and unſuſceptible heart, 
I contemplate it, even at this diſtance 
of time, as the nobleſt and moſt virtu- 
ous effort of my life ; and a thouſand 

| circumſtances have occurred ſince, to 
induce me to congratulate myſelf that 
I had the courage to atchieve my pur- 


pole. 
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CHAP. VII. 


| NINETEEN years had now elapſed 
from the day that had witneſſed my 
union with Marguerite de Damville. 
In all that time I had never been alone. 
Alone in a certain ſenſe indeed I had 
ſtood at Paris in the periad that had 
led to my exile, and at Soleure in that 
which immediately ſucceeded it. In 
each caſe I was ſolitary, and my ſoli- 
tude was unhappy. But my unhappi- 
neſs was then in a certain ſenſe ſpon- 
tancous ; my ſolitude was.a luxury in 
which I felt myſelf impelled to indulge. 
He that has experienced both; will 
readily acknowledge the extreme dit- 
terence, between the miſery we em- 

H 2 brace, 
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brace, and the miſery from which we 
ſhrink with abhorrence and loathing. 
I relinquiſhed in the former inſtance 
my deareſt” connections, my proper 
poſt and fituation ; but I felt that I 
could return to the one and reſume the 
other at pleaſure, I repeat it there- 
fore, Then I had not been alone, and 
now I was alone. The ſame motive, 
which in this inſtance made me cut 
myſelf off from my daughters that I 
might not be the cauſe of their miſery, 
forbad me to be the parent of a future 
offspring, upon whom I might entail 
ſimilar misfortune. Tell me then, Was 
I not alone? I hrecollected the words 
of the ſtranger, wrung from him by 
the excels of his miſery at the ſummer- 
houſe of the lake, Alone—alone !1— 
friendleſs—friendleſs! I began to pe- 
netrate the enigma of his hiſtory. 

I fixed my daughters with an ample 
revenue in the chateau of St. Leon; I re- 
purchaſed ſor them all my paternal pro- 

| Perty 
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perty. I waited ſome time at Montau- 
ban to hear of the event of my project, 
and their final ſettlement. I learned 
with pleaſure that they found their 
ſituation peaceful, eaſy and reputable; 
I enjoined them that they ſhould ſpeak 
and think of me as dead. I led them to 
ſuppoſe, when I left Montauban, that I 
ſhould ſet out upon an extenſive tour, 
that I ſhould traverſe the Indus and the 
Ganges, and penetrate into the furtheſt 
extremities of the Eaſt. How uncom- 
mon, how pitiable a fate! I became 
prematurely dead to my country and 
my race, becauſe I was deſtined never 
to die! The firſt ſenſation I deriv- 
ed from their proſperity, as I have 
already ſaid, was pleaſure : my ſecond 
was that which the devil might have 
felt, when he entered paradiſe for the 
ſeduction of our firſt parents. I con- 
templated with ſome degree of malig. 
_ nant envy, a happineſs of which it was 
little probable I ſhould ever partake. 
| H 3 =_— 
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Let me not be cenſured for this: let 
any man put himſelf in my ſituation, 
and ſay, whether the pleaſure he feels 
at contemplating the ſeparated happi- 
neſs of thoſe he loves be not a mingled 
ſenſation ? With heavy heart 1 ein 
again the road of Madrid. 

Though my ſpirits underwent an 
extreme depreſſion, I determined not 


to deſert myſelf or the advantages J 


had purchaſed at ſo ineſtimable a price. 
I exerted myſelf to ſhake off my le- 
thargy, and rouſe the. faculties of my 
ſoul. I refuſed to give way to omens 
of evil portent, and reſolved to ſee 
what might yet be made of my endow- 
ments, There is no misfortune that 
has not in it ſome ſlight mixture of 
good. My being now alone and de- 
tached from every relative tie, left me 
at liberty to purfue my projects with a 
bolder enterpriſe. The miſtake of 
which I accuſed myſelf in the former 


inſtance was the entering too precipi- 
tately 
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tately into the exerciſe of the gifts of 
the ſtranger, before I had properly 
meaſured my ſtrength, and inveſtigated 
the uſe and application of my tools. 
] had ſuffered ſufficiently from the paſt 
uncertainty and irreſoluteneſs of my 
march. I determined, as far as human 
precaution could ſecure its ends, to 
encounter no more misfortunes, to 
ſubject myſelf to no further mĩſcar- 
riages, but to take care that hence- 
forth the tide of my purſuits ſhould 
move ſmoothly onward, I dedicated 

the ſix months immediately ſucceeding 
my ſeparation from my daughters, to 
the joint contemplation of morals and 
natural philoſophy. 1 was reſolved to 
aſcertain the ſimpleſt mode of manu- 
facturing wealth, the wiſeſt methods 
for lulling the ſuſpicions and control. 
ing the paſſions of mankind, and the 
true ſcience of the uſe of riches. Alas! 
I had in the ſequel frequent occaſions 
to confeſs, that, thaugh I had fortuit- 
| ts) PR ouſly 
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ouſly entered into poſſeſſion of the 
leading ſecrets of natural magic, I was 
a mere tyro in the ſcience of man, at 
leaſt in the degree in which the exer. 
Ciſe of theſe ſecrets required the 40 
ſeſſion of it. 

Nothing material occurred to inter- 
rupt the occupations of the winter. My 
apathy, intellectual activity, palſy 
of the heart, went evenly forward. 
I made no acquaintance; I was a mere 

ſpectator of the buſy ſcenes that paſſed 
around me. I was reſolved not to 
_ entangle myſelf with raſhly formed 
connections; and it will commonly be 
found that he, whoſe contemplations 
are principally employed upon ſome 
ſecret and guarded hoard of reflection, 
has little propenſity to communicate 
upon idle and indifferent matters. 

A flight incident indeed diſturbed 
me for a few days during this interval ; 
but it paſſed away, and for the preſent 


I thought of it no more. During the 
feſtival 
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feſtival of Chriſtmas it happened that I 
felt an inclination to be the ſpectator of ' 
a celebrated bull-fight, that was exhi- 
bited before the emperor and his court. 
For the moſt part I was ſtudious of 
privacy; I therefore felt the leſs ſcru- 
ple in indulging this unuſual caprice. 
At the commencement of the ſpectacle - 
1 was attentive only to the exhibition. 
I was delighted with the form and 
beauty of the animals, with rhe free- 
dom and grandeur of their. motion, 
with the terrible energy of their aſſault 
and repulſe. It was not long however, 
before my eye was tranſiently caught 
by an individual, who fat in a gallery 
at no great diſtance, and who ſeemed 
to view me very attentively. But I 
turned again towards the area, and 
thought of him no more. Some time 
after by mere accident I looked towards 
the ſame gallery, and obſerved this 
man till in an attitude to examine me. 
It ſeemed as if he had not removed his 

4 eceuyes 
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eyes from me during the whole inter- 
val. This was repeated three or four 
times. Without knowing why, I be- 
came anxious and uncaſy. I had a 
confuſed feeling that I had ſeen the 
man before, but whether in France, 
Switzerland or Italy I could not tell. 
J experienced that ſort of diſagreeable 
ſenſation from looking at his face, 
which ariſes in the mind from an aſſo- 
ciation of the object preſent, with ſome 
miſchief or ſuffering that was contem- 
porary with its being perceived in a 
preceding inſtance. I am now per- 
ſuaded that this man was one of the 
multitude to whom I had addreſſed 
myſelf from the bench on the hill a 
ſhort time before my flight from Piſa, 
and that he was among the moſt eager 
to interrupt and moleſt me. But he 
was apparently a Spaniard by birth, 
and I could not at this time develop 
the my ſtery that hung about my former 
acquaintance with his features. Find- 


ing 
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ing that I could neither rid myſelf of 
his curious and watchful obſervation, 
nor of the diſturbance it gave me, I 
withdrew from the gallery where I had 
hitherto been ſitting, and removed to 
another gallery on the oppoſite ſide of 
the area, About half an hour after, 
looking accidentally round, I ſaw this 
very man at my elbow. I then accoſt- 
ed him with the enquiry, Do you 
know me, ſir ? to which he immedi- 
ately returned in Spaniſh, No, /enor ! © 
He then began to be more reſerved in 
his attention to me, without however 
by any means entirely withdrawing it. 
As ſoon as the entertainment was 
over, I went away, and ſaw no more 
of my Spaniard. I began to tax my- 
ſelf with puſillanimity in ſuffering ſo 
inſignificant an incident to.diſturb me. 
A few days after however I ſuddenly 
lighted upon him in the ſtreet. He 

was talking to three or four of 
| H 6 COUN= 
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countrymen, and in the progreſs of his 
_ diſcourſe frequently pointed to me, 
I could now perceive ſomething par- 
ticularly hoſtile and ferocious in his 
_ countenance. The firſt impulſe I felt, 
was that I would no longer ſuffer the 
unquietneſs and anxiety the ſight of 
him produced in me, but would go up 
to him, -and force him to an explana- 
tion. I believed however that, in the 
temper he indicated, this could not be 
done without involving myſelf in a 
quarrel; and I thought it wiſer to 
endeavour to conquer in filence an un- 
_ reaſonable ſenſation. I therefore paſſ- 
ed on; he immediately broke from 
his company, and attempted to follow 
me. This I determined not to endure, 
I laid my hand on my ſword with a 
peremptory look, and waved to him 
to deſiſt, His countenance then aſ- 
ſumed an air of diabolical malignity, 


ha ſhook his head furiouſly, and turned 
N . down 
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down another ſtreet. A ſtrange ſort 
of animoſity this, between two perſons 
utter ſtrangers to each other, and which 


had as yet not deigned to expreſs itſelf 


by a word! But ſuch is the world! 
We hate each other we know not why. 
We are ready to cut each other's throats, 
becauſe we do not like the turn of a 
feature or the adjuſtment of a ſword- 
knot. Prejudice, party, difference of 
countries, difference of religions, and 
a thouſand wild chimeras of fanaticiſm 
or ſuperſtition, are continually arming 
us againſt a man, of whoſe virtues and 
qualities we are ignorant, and into 
whoſe benevolent or evil intentions we 
diſdain to enquire. 

I ſaw the Spaniard but once more, 
It was as I was on the point of enter- 
ing the houſe, ſome apartments of 
which I occupied. I was particularly 
mortified at this circumſtance. It was 


plain the man entertained, for whag- 


ever 
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ever reaſon, a determined animoſity 
againſt me; and I was grieved to fur. 
niſh him with that advantage for in- 
juring me, which conſiſted in being 
acquainted with the place of my refi- 
dence, I would have turned away and 
gone down the ſtreet; but 1 had too 
fully marked my deſign of entering the 
houſe, before I reconnoitred my enemy, 
The diſpleaſure I felt was fo unac. 
countably great, that it was with dif- 
ficulty my courage got the better of it, 
and I determined not to change the 
place of my abode. In a ſhort time 
however, as I have already faid, I 
thought of this incident no more. 
That it ſhould have diſturbed and un- 
hinged me, in the degree that it had 
done, even for a moment, was a thing 
] could not account for. Had the 
calamities in which the legacy of the 
ſtranger involved me, converted me 


in ſo ſhort a time, from a knight and a 
1 ſoldier, 
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ſoldier, into a character of that morbid 
timidity as to tremble at every ſnadowꝰ 
Or, is there in ſome human counte- 
nances a faſcination, a ſort of myſterious 
ſympathy and preſentiment that makes 
us cower and quail - whenever we meet 

their eyebeams ? | 
Several weeks now paſſed away, and 
I had nearly forgotten all the circum- 
ſtances of this ſeemingly fooliſh ſtory, 
when, in a little excurſion I chanced 
to make from Madrid to a place about 
twelve miles diſtant, I was overtaken 
upon the road by a cavalier of reſpect- 
able appearance, who preſently took 
occafion to enter into converſation 
with me. He explained to me ſeveral 
of the objects that preſented them 
ſelves on either ſide, told- the names 
of the different nobility and grandees 
who occupied the villas we ſaw, and 
ſometimes entered into the particulars 
of their hiſtory, I at firſt gave little 
encourage- 


- 


. 
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encouragement to this communicative 
traveller, but there was ſomething ſo 


polite in his manner and intelligent 'in 

his diſcourſe, that I could not prevail - 
upon myſelf to treat him with rudeneſs 
or diſreſpect. After having talked for 
ſome time upon indifferent topics, he 
led to the general ſtate of literature in 
Europe. Few ſubjects could appear 
leſs dangerous than this, as there were 
few upon which I felt myſelf better 
qualified to converſe. By degrees I 
threw off ſome of my original reſerve, 
and I found my companion well in- 


formed and ingenious, lively in his 


manner, and pertinent in his remarks. 

By this time the unknown, having 
diſcovered that I had only come from 
Madrid for a day's relaxation, invited 
himſelf to dine with me at my inn. 
I departed from my eſtabliſhed ſyſtem 
of conduct on this occaſion, and ad- 


mitted his overture, After dinner he 
gave 
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gave me ſome account of himſelf and 
his family, and ſeemed to expect from 
me a ſimilar explicitneſs. I was leſs 
pleaſed with him in this particular, 
than I had been with his frank and 
undeſigning converſation on the road. 
Strictly ſpeaking however, the expect- 
ation implied was only a breach of 
politeneſs ; I had no reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that he foreſaw it to be particularly 
offenſive to me. Obſerving my back- 
wardneſs, he immediately changed the 
ſubject. Preſently he remarked, that 
by my phyſiognomy and accent he ſaw 
I was a Frenchman, and aſked me if 
I had known Cornelius Agrippa, who 
died about twelve years before at Gre- 
noble. I anſwered in the negative. 
Theunknown then entered into a warm 
eulogium of the talents of Agrippa, 
inveighed againſt the illiberal treat- 
ment he had experienced in conſe- 
quence of his ſuppoſed proficiency in 

the 
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the art magic, and ſpoke with great 
aſperity of the prieſts and inquiſitors 
who had been his perſecutors. I be. 
came attentive, watchful and ſuſpi. 
cious. He went on to expatiate upon 
the praiſes of the art magic, which 
nothing, he ſaid, but the jealoufy of 
churchmen had brought into diſrepute; 
affirmed that it had been treated with 
reſpect and counted illuſtrious by the 
ancients in the inſtance of Pythagoras, 
Apollonius Tyaneus and others; and 
expreſſed a great deſire to become a 
ſtudent of the art himfelf. This kind 
of diſcourſe made me repent that! 
had been drawn in ſo far as to fit down 
-with this unknown, and admit him as 
- my companion of the day. During 
the whole time he was the principal 
ſpeaker. Sometimes he pauſed, with 
a ſeeming deſire to hear my ſentiments. 
But I had now formed my reſolution, 


and gave him no encouragement. 
Preſently 


Preſently after I called for my horſe, 
1 ſhould have obſerved that his ſervant 
who followed him engaged converfa- 
tion with mine, at the ſame time that 
the dialogue began between their maſ- 
ters. Seeing me about to depart, the 
unknown motioned as if to accompany 
me. Upon this I became ſerious. 

Senor caballero, ſaid I, I have now 
had the pleaſure of your company to 
dinner: I am going home, and have 
the honour to bid you farewel. Ir is 
neither my diſpoſition, nor the habit 
of the grave and dignified nation among 
whom J at prefent reſide, to form per- 
manent acquaintances upon caſual ren- 
counters; you will not therefore think 
I violate the hoſpitality for which I am 
indebted to them, if I intimate to you 
my deſire to return alone. 

All this I ſaid with the grave and 
formal tone becoming a Spaniard, and 
the unknown had nothing to reply. It 

was 
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was evident however that my dryneſs 
chagrined him, and he even muttered 
words of reſentment between his teeth. 
1 could obſerve now a degree of hoſti. 
Iity and fury in his countenance, which 
remarkably contraſted with the pliancy 
and obligingneſs of his preceding de. 
meanour, I took no notice however 
of theſe circumſtances, and rode away. 
J have ſince had ſufficient reaſons to 
convince me that theſe two perſons, 
whoſe ſtory, but for that explanation, 
may appear to the reader exceedingly 
frivolous, were the one an informer, 
and the other a ſpy of the holy inquiſi- 
tion, The man who had ſeen me at 
Piſa, had his imagination terrified, and 
his ſuperſtition ſet in arms by all that 
he had heard of me in that place ; and 
thought he could not perform a more, 
meritorious work, than by giving in- 
telligence to the fathers, what ſort of 


perſon had taken refuge in the me- 
tropolis 
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tropolis of this moſt Catholic king 
dom. It was with this view he had 
watched me, and at length, by an ac- 
cident he deemed peculiarly fortunate, 
lodged me in my proper habitation. 
Having given in his denunciation, 
my travelling companion was next 
faſtened on me by the contrivance and 
zeal of the fathers inquiſitors. He 
was a familiar of the holy office, and 
itis well known that perſons of the 
taireſt proſpects and moſt polite edu- 
cation in Spain, are led by their reli- 
gious impreſſions, to place a pride in 
performing menial and even perfidious 
offices in the ſervice of the inquiſition. 
The kind of diſhonour I put upon him 
in parting, though of a nature he could 
not openly reſent, I fear conſpired with 
his zeal for God's and the church's 
honour, to induce him to relate a ſtory 
concerning me, more modelled by the 

bitterneſs 
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bitterneſs of his perſonal feelings, than 
diſtinguiſhed by a regard to truth, 
Such was the ſnare, woven and draw. 
ing cloſe round me on all ſides for 
my deſtruction. I was made uneaſy 
by the rencounter of the traveller, but 
by no means aware of the whole extent 
ol the miſchief that impended over me. 
When I came to retrace point by point 
the diſcourſe he had held, I could not 
conceive that the turn it had taken ori- 
ginated in accident. I perceived with 
no little grief of heart and concern 
that I was known. It was however 
neceflary that I ſhould reflect maturely 
upon the conduct to be purſued by me. 
I ought not gratuitouſly to expoſe my- 
ſelf to danger. But then on the other 
hand, it is a point of general wiſdom, 
and was particularly incumbent in my 
extraordinary circumſtances, not to 
fuffer vigilance to degenerate into reſt- 


leſs anxiety. It would be caſy for me, 
if 


vII. 
if I were not ſtrictly on my guard, con- 


tinually to find food for ſuſpicion, and 

to ſurround myſelf with imaginary: . 
plots and dangers. This was a vice 
that I was willing enough to pity in 
others, but there was no character that 


I more cordially diſdained for myſelf. 


There was none more pointedly in op- 
poſition to that gallant, generous, con. 


fiding ſpirit, which had diſtinguiſhed 
thoſe military heroes of my native ſoil 
who had been the excluſive object of 
my earlieſt admiration, and whom, in 
my preſent dejected and deſerted ſitua- 
tion, I ſtill deſired to reſemble. When 
I came to reflect, I eaſily perceived 


that this vice was particularly allied to 


| a life of ſolitude ; and that he who is 
cut off from the genuine and happy 
connections of huſband, father and 
iriend, is of all men moſt liable, in 
their abſence, to conjure up for himſelf 
the unnatural intercourſes and recipro- 

cations 
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cations of hoſtility. It was thus that 


I artificially reconciled myſelf to my 
fituation, and obſtinately cloſed my 
eyes upon thoſe equivocal demonſtra. 
tions of danger which from time to 
time were preſented to my view. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. VI. 


Such was the ſtate of my mind, 
when it happened one gloomy evening 
in the latter end of March, that my 
valet announced to me three gentle- 
men who were come to viſit me. It 
was ſtrange: I had no vifitors; I in- 
dulged no relaxation but that of the 
ſtreet, and of public places. Do you 
know who they are, faid I? I acci- 
dentally looked up, and faw paleneſs 
and terror written in his countenance. 
He had not however time to reply, 
before they burſt into the room. They 
were alguazils of the inquiſition. 
They told me their errand was to con- 
duct me to the holy office, | 
Vet. "BHS © 4 I ſub. 
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I ſubmitted and accompanied them, 
It was already dark. They put me 
into a litter with the curtains drawn, 
and then arranged themſelves in ſilence, 


one on each fide, while one brought 


up the rear. I was taken by ſurpriſe; 
nothing could be further from my ex- 
pectation than ſuch an event. As we 
paſſed along, I ruminated with myſelf 
on the line of conduct it was incum- 
bent on me to purſue. To make an 
immediate experiment of the fidelity 
of my guides was a doubtful attempt. 
If, for want of time and the oppor- 
tunity of a tranquil hearing, I miſcar- 
Tied with them, the trial would be 
converted into evidence againſt me. 
If I ſucceeded, I had then to eſcape 
out of Spain, .in the centre of which 
] now was, from the. hoſtility of a tri- 
bunal, which was ſaid to ſurpaſs all the 
tribunals on the face of the earth in 
activity and vigilance. I knew of no- 

thing 
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thing that the ſathers of the inquiſition 
could have againſt me. I had lived in 
the moſt entire ſecluſion, and I could 
defy any one to report a ſingle action 
of mine ſince I had entered Spain, to 
my prejudice. I had been wholly oc. 
cupied with melancholy reflections on 
the paſt, and ſolitary inventions and 
devices which I purpoſed to bring for- 
ward for the future. I determined not 
to live for ever the ſlave of fear. T 
believed that the beſt method for de- 
 feating a danger in many caſes, was un- 
dauntedly to encounter it; and I did 
not imagine that I could have a more 
favourable opportunity for that pur- 
poſe than the preſent. I had heard 
much indeed of the terrors of the in- 
quiſition. But a generous and liberal 
ſpirit lends no very attentive ear to 
horrors, the trite and vulgar rumour 
of which only has reached him. I diſ- 
dained to be blown down with a breath, 

I 2 be- 
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I believed that the inquiſition itſelf 
would not venture to proceed crimi. 


nally againſt a man, againſt whom no. 


thing criminal had been alleged. In 
every event I believed it would never 


be too late to have recourſe to my pe- 


culiar prerogatives. 

Upon entering the priſon of the in. 
quiſition I was firſt conducted to a ſo- 
litary cell. It is not my intention to 
treat of thoſe particulars of the holy 
office, which are already to be found 
in innumerable publications, I have 
no pleaſure in reviving the images of 
this ſojourn of horrors. I know it is 
unreaſonable to deſpiſe a man for the 
miſeries and wretchedneſs he has en- 
dured; but I know that ſuch is the 


-human heart, and I will not expoſe 


myſelf to be ſcoffed at and trampled 


upon for my misfortunes. I found 


myſelf under the neceſſity, while in the 
inquiſition, of ſubmitting to that moſt 
profligate 
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profligate of all impoſitions, an oath 
of ſecrecy as to what I had ſeen, and 
what I had ſuffered; and, whatever 
may be the ſtrict morality of ſuch an 
obligation, I will not ambitiouſly thruſt 
myſelf forward for the violation of it. 
J will reſtrict the ſtory I have to relate 
to the peculiarities that characteriſed 
my caſe, and enter as little as poſſible 
into the general policy of this frontier 
intrenchment of the Chriſtian faith, 
When I was brought up to be inter- 
rogated, I was aſſailed with innumera- 
ble aueſtions the obvious purport of 


which was, as much as poſſible, to ex- 
tort from me evidence of every kind 
that might be injurious to my cauſe, 
The object of the inquiſition is to de- 
fend our holy mother, the church; 
from whatever might defile her ſancti- 
ty and whiteneſs. Every thing that 
calls into queſtion the truth of her 
doctrines, that pollutes and turns from 

I 3 their 
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their original purpoſe any of her or. 
dinances, or - that implies commerce 
and league with the inviſible enemy of 
ſaints, it is its peculiar province to in. 
veſtigate. The fathers are therefore 
particularly cautious that they may not, 
by confining their queſtions too much 
to a ſingle object, preclude themſelves 
from the chance of diſcovering danger 
under all the forms it may aſſume. It 
is preſumed that he who is a corrupt 
member of the church of Chriſt in one 
point, is unſound and unfaithful in 
others. 


The inquiſitor who examined me, 
firſt demanded, Whether J were in- 
formed for what cauſe I was brought 
before that tribunal >? Whether I did 
not find myſelf able to conjecture the 
nature of my offence? Whether 1 did 
not know the ſort of crimes for which 
men were detained in that priſon? He 


then deſired me to recollect myſelf, 
| and 
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and conſider, whether I were not con- 
ſcious of offence againſt the holy Ca- 
tholic church? Whether T had never 
afferted or maintained any doctrines 
contrary to what mother church aſſerts 
and maintains? Whether I had never, 
to my knowledge, defiled any of the 
ordinances of God, or apphed things 
ſacred to unholy and profane purpoſes ? 
Whether J had never invocated the 
devil? Whether J had never held any 
commerce, or entered into any league 
with the enemy of ſaints? - Whether 
J had never performed, or ſought to 
perform preternatural and miraculous 
acts by unholy means? Whether I 
had never vexed or ſought to vex thoſe 
againſt whom I had enmity, by ſecret 
and forbidden arts? Whether I had 
never reſided in countries the inhabi- 
tants of which were heretics, and whe- 
ther I had never liſtened to their diſ- 
courſes and arguments? Whether; 
11 when 
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when J inhabited ſuch countries, I had 
never aſſiſted at the celebration of di. 
vine ordinances, performed by here- 
tics, or in a form which holy church 
diſapproves or condemns ? 

Finding that he could gain nothing 
upon me by theſe general interroga- 
tories, the inquiſitor next deſcended to 
particulars. He enquired concerning 
the incidents of my Piſan ſtory, which, 
having firſt aſſured myſelf from the 
train of his queſtions that fome repre- 
ſentation of that unfortunate affair had 
already reached his ear, I willingly fe- 
lated, to the fame extent that I had 
previouſly done to the marcheſe Filo- 
ſanto. 

He then proceeded to a great number 
of queſtions, the ſource of which is to 
be traced to the commonly received 
notions reſpecting forcerers and necro- 
mancers; They were ſo artfully eon- 
trived, and ſo large in their ſcope, that 


It 
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it was not eaſy to gueſs whether they 
related to any particular accuſation al. 
leged againſt me, or were formed en- 
tirely on general principles. Let ſome 
of them were ſo minute, ſo connected, 
and arranged fo perfectly in ſeries, that 
I could not but believe that they were 
an echo of the calumnies invented 
againſt me at Piſa, of which however, 
as I had never collected any regular and 
detailed account, I could not accurate- 
ly trace the influence on -the preſent 

. occaſion, | 
The inquifitor demanded of me, 
Whether I had never ſeen or held con- 
verſatica with any ſupernatural being, 
or the ſpirit of any man departed? 
Whether I had never practiſed diabo- 
lical arts to raiſe the dead ? Whether 
I had never had a familiar in the form 
of ſome inſect, domeſtic animal, or 
reptile? He was particularly ſubtle 
and copious in his queſtions reſpecting 
I 5 the 
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the hiſtory of my unfortunate dog, en- 
dieavouring to ſurpriſe me in ſome ſlip 
or contradiction. in what I affirmed on 
the ſubject. He aſked, Whether I had 
never aſſumed a form different from 
my real one, either a different age and 
appearance, or a different ſpecies of 
animal? Whether I had never, by the 
agency of my demon, inflicted fickneſs, 
convulſion-fits or death? Whether | 
had never cauſed the mortality of cat- 
tle? Whether I had not the power of 
being in two places at once? Whether 
J had never been ſeen riding through 
the air? Whether I had never been 
wounded in my abſence, by a blow 
aimed at my aſtral ſpirit or apparition? 
| Whether I had never poſſeſſed books 
of conjuration or the art magic? 
Whether it had never happened to me 
that an indifferent perſon, indiſcreetly 
peruſing a ſpell or incantation in my 


polleſſion, had been maimed or killed 
by 
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by the ſpirits he had reed 


evoked? 


A further object mantel purſued 
in my interrogatory, was the detection 


of my property; and the queſtions 
conſtructed for this purpoſe were un- 
commonly artful and multiplied. The 
inquiſitor told me that the holy office 
was, by the nature of its inſtitution, 
the guardian and adminiſtrator of every 
perſon that fell under its animadver- 


ſion. Shut up, he ſaid, as I muſt be 
during the pendency of my cauſe, and 


| ſeparated from the reſt of mankind, I 
was wholly incapable of ſuperintend- 
ing my worldly affairs, which, unleſs 
they were properly looked into, might 
in the interval be materially injured. 
I oupht therefore implicitly and with- 
out reſerve to refer myſelf in this point 
to the care of the fathers, If my in- 
nocence were eſtabliſhed, as he hoped, 
and earneſtly prayed to the mother of 

1 6 God, 
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God, and the ſaints of Jeſus, might ul. 
timately happen, I ſhould find the holy 
office a faithful and qualified ſteward, 
If, on the contrary, I ſhoyd be proved a 
heretic and an alien to the Moſt High, 
I ought then to rejoice in the benefi- 
cent interference of the fathers who, 
by dedicating my wealth to conſecrated 
purpoſes, would mitigate in the eye of 
the juſt judge of heaven and earth, the 
fierceneſs and duration of my puniſh- 
ments in a future world. The inqui- 
ſitor had apparently heard various re- 
ports of my riches, and was inexpreſ- 
fibly chagrined that he ſhould be found 
ſo unſkilful a member of his profeſſion, 
as not to be able to extort from me a 
full confeſſion on that head. After 
having employed every artifice of me- 
nace and terror, after having endea- 
voured to ſoothe and cajole me by 
blandiſhments and perſuaſion, and 
finding all his expedients fruitleſs, he 

poured 
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poured upon me the full ſtorm of his 
indignation. He ſaid, it was apparent 
that I was dealing difingenuouſly and 
fraudulently with the delegated guardi- 
ans of our holy religion; it was impoſ- 
fible that the expenditure | was well 
known more or leſs to have incurred, 
could be ſupported without conſidera- 
ble funds; and my evident duplicity 
and concealment in this point muſt be 
regarded as a full confirmation of every 
crime my accuſers had alleged againſt 
me. 

In the courſe of my examinations 
the inquiſitor who queſtioned me, gave 
himſelf the trouble of entering into a 
full vindication of the tribunal of which 
he was a member. He ſaid, that every 
thing that was valuable to mankind, 
not only in a future ſtate, but alſo in 
the preſent, depended upon preferving 
in full vigour and ftrength the ſacred 
inſtitutions of the Chriſtian faith; and 
that 


182 
that thoſe who were endowed with 
powers ſufficient for that purpoſe, 
would be in the higheſt degree inex- 
cuſable in the fight of God, if they 
did not vigilantly and inflexibly main. 
tain the exertion of thoſe powers. It 
was an egregious miſtake of ſelf-willed 
and opinionated men, to ſuppoſe that 
the maintenance of our holy religion 
was ſufficiently provided for by the 
clearneſs of its evidence. It was no 
leſs dangerous to pretend that the ſta- 
bility and duration of the church of 
Chriſt might be confided to the provi- 
dence of God. Providence acts by 
human means ; and it was preſumptu- 
ous for thoſe who negle&ed the means, 
to truſt that they ſhould nevertheleſs 
ſee the end adequately ſecured. Why 
had providence thought proper to ge- 
nerate an alliance between the church 
and the ſtate, and to place the powers 


and authority of human ſociety in the 
hands 
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hands of the adherents of the Chriſtian 
faith? Magiſtrates and governments 
were thus made the vicars of heaven, 
and great would be their condemnation 
if they neglected the rruſt repoſed in 
them. The great adverſary of man- 
kind was inceſſantly watchful for the 
deſtruction of ſouls; and,. while he 
ſpread abroad his delufions, it was folly 
to imagine that evidence alone was 
powerful enough to counteract them. 
What judges were the great maſs of 
mankind of the integrity and validity 
of evidence? The jeſt of the ſcorner 
was ever at hand to turn into ridicule 
the moſt ſacred myſteries, The oppo- 
ſers of our holy faith were indefatiga- 
ble in their induſtry, and as anxious 
in their exertions to deprive their fel. 
low-men of every comfort and hope, 
as if infidelity, which was the curſe of 
the human ſpecies, were the greateſt 
bleſſing that could be conferred on 

them. 
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them. The devil was a hard taſk. 
maſter, and granted no vacation, night 
or day, to thoſe who enliſted themſelves 
in the ſupport of his cauſe. It might 
anſwer well enough the purpoſe of the 
vain-glorious theoriſt, to ſuppoſe that 
man was a rational animal; but they 
who had regarded human ſociety with 
an obſerving eye, knew that it was 
otherwiſe. Deluſion would ever be 
too hard for evidence, and the groſſeſt 
fal ſnoods prove victorious over the 
moſt ſacred truths, if what was illibe- 
rally and maliciouſly ſtyled perſecution 
were not brought in aid of the cauſe 
of religion. The paſlions of mankind 


were on the fide of falſhood ; man, 


unreſtrained by law, was a wild, fero- 
cious, and moſt pernicious beaſt, and, 
were it not for the wholſome curb of 
authority, would ſpeedily throw off all 
ties and limitations, human and divine. 


Nothing could more clearly prove that 
the 
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me heretical followers of Luther and 
Calvin, who had lately ſprung up for 
the plague of mankind, whatever they 
might pretend, were in reality the 
determined enemies of. all revelation, 
than their continual demand, that the 
cauſe ſhould be tried by diſcuflion, and 
that every man ſhould be defended in 
the exerciſe of his privare judgment. 
They could not but know, — every man 
not totally robbed of all power of diſ- 
cernment muſt know, — that, if this 
demand were once granted, it would 
prove a blow at the root of every 
ſentiment of religion. The inquiſition 
therefore was the moſt ſalutary inſtitu- 
tion that had ever been deviſed; and 
the future welfare of mankind wholly 
depended upon the maintenance of its 
powers and its maxims. By a mode- 
rate and judicious exhibition of terror, 
it ſuperſeded the neceſſity of innumer- 
able puniſhments. The inquiſition 

was 
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was not capricious and uncertain in its 
policy; it acted under the direction of 
immutable laws; it held a tender, but 
a firm rein upon the extravagancies 
and madneſs of mankind. Nothing 
was more notorious than that a regular 
and ſyſtematical proceeding ,was both 
more effectual and more generous than 
one that was fickle. He defied the 
whole hiſtory of the world to produce 
an example of ſo merciful a tribunal, 
The great end of its policy was the 
reclaiming of ſinners and the multipli- 
cation of penitents, who, aſter a gen. 
tle and ſalutary diſcipline, were again 
by holy church received into her bo- 
fom ; 'and, even when they delivered 
the finally impenitent to the flames, it 
was to the flames of a purifying fire, 
which by deſtroying the fleth redeemed 
or diminiined the puniſhments of a 
ſuture world He knew that an outcry 


had been artfully raiſcd againſt the 
499 | proceedings 
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proceedings of the holy office. But it 
was caſy to ſee that its enemies, under 
the pretence of compaſſion for its vic- 
tims, concealed an inveterate animoſity 
againſt property, religion and civil ſo- 
ciety. The anabaptiſts had thrown off 
the maſk, and diſcovered their true 
deſigns; and the reſt were only more 
plauſible and ſpecious, in proportion as 


they were more timid. The prefent was 


the moſt important criſis that ever oc- 
curred in the hiſtory of the world. 
There was a ſpirit at work, that aimed 
at the diſſolving all the bonds of civil 
ſociety, and converting mankind inta 
beaſts and ſavages. Who had not 
heard of the levellers, millenarians and 
fifch- monarchy-men, who, under the 
ſpecious guiſe of diſintereſtedneſs and 
an univerſal love of mankind, had no- 
thing in view but the moſt ſacrilegious 
and unprincipled depredations? It 
was true that the preachers of theſe 

* doctrines 
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doctrines were utterly contemptible 
both for numbers and talent ; but it 
would be found a ſhort-ſighted policy, 
to overlook theſe deſperate aſſailants 
on account of the poorneſs and mean- 
neſs of their qualifications. For his 
own part he did not heſitate to ſay, 
that human ſociety would owe its pre- 
ſervation, if it were preſerved, to the 
mercifu}, yet vigorous proceedings of 
the court of inquifition, The mif. 
repreſentations that were invidiouſſy 
ma de of the preſent firm and vigilant 
ſyſtem of policy, would be heard for 
a day, and then univerfally abandoned. 
Poſterity, he was well aſſured, would 
do full juſtice to the ſagacity and 
ſoundneſs of the proceedings of this 
calumniated and much injured inſti- 
tution. 

The reader will forgive me, if the 
panegy ric thus elaborately pronounced 
by the inquiſitor who examined me, 


upon 
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upon the court of which he was a mem- 
per, had not all the weight with my 
mind at the moment I heard it, which 
he will probably aſcribe to it in the 
talmneſs of the cloſet. It is ſo diffi- 
cult to be impartial in our own cauſe! 
The candid mind will no doubt make a 
large allowance ſor the unhappy ſitua- 
tion in which I now ſtood, and the 
bitter and galling thoughts that preyed 
upon my memory. But, if I am 
chargeable with temporary injuſtice 
in the judgment I then paſſed on the 
arguments of the inquiſitor, I flatter 
myſelf that I have been able, after the 
interval that has elapſed, to give a true 
and adequate ſtatement of them. 
Beſide theſe reaſonings on the 1 ne- 
ceſſity of a wholſome reſtraint on the 
privileges of ſpeaking and writing, the 
father in another of my examinations 
condeſcended to delineate to me the 
1 of the world of ſpirits. He 
reminded 
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reminded me that in the firſt grand re. 
bellion upon record, that of the fallen 
angels, of which he conſidered the pre- 
ſent defection under Luther and Calvin 
as in ſome meaſure a counterpart, a third 
of the hoſt of heaven had been thruſt 
out of the celeſtial manſions. Theſe 
accurſed ſpirits had ſince been permit- 
ted to purſue their machinations on 
the face of our earth. The devil, 


like a roaring lion, goeth about, ſeek- 
ing whom he may devour.” The ora- 
cles of the heathens, the temptations 


of Job and of our ſaviour, and the de- 
moniacs of ſacred writ, were examples 


of the extenſive power which heaven 
had ſeen fit to allow him. Men of 2 
ſceptical and feeble underſtanding had 


been tempted to doubt how this was 


conſiſtent with the wiſdom and good- 


neſs of God. But, though it was in 
vain for us to pretend to fathom the 
depth of the divine myſteries, there 

2 were 
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were certain reaſons that were ſuffici- 
ently obvious to every ingenuous mind. 
There were perſons in all ages of the 
world, who, like the Sadducees in the 
time of our bleſſed ſaviour, were in- 
clined to affirm-** that there was no re- 
ſurrection, neither angel, nor ſpirit ;”* 
and God, no doubt, permitted the lying 
wonders of infernal agents, the more 
completely to confound: the unbelief 
of his enemies. He who witneſſed the 
wonderful operations of witchcraft, or 
ſaw the ghoſt of a man departed, could 
not doubt of the interference of inviſi- 
ble agents in the concerns of our nether 
world; and, if there were devils and 
apparitions, it would be to the laſt 
degree unreaſonable to deny the ex- 
iſtence of God, or the miracles of 
Chriſt. Theſe were to be received as 
the grounds of the divine permiſſion 
of ſorcerers, necromancers and witch- 


es. But the rules of the divine con- 
duct 


vity of human nature had given birth, 
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duct were not to conſtitute the rules of 
ours. He might permit the agency of 
inviſible malice, becauſe he ſaw things 
upon an unbounded ſcale, his judg. 
ments were infallible, and he could ſay 
to Beelzebub himſelf, “Thus far ſhalt 
thou go, and no further.” Thoſe to 
whoſe care was intruſted the welfare of 
mankind here or hereaſter, were bound 
as far as poſſible to oppoſe themſelves 
to the empire of Satan. His power 
was given him only for a time, and, if 
not ſtrictly reſtrained of God and the 
powers ordained of God, it would 
overrun every thing, and replunge all 
this beautiful ſcene of creation in its 
original chaos, There was an endleſs 
and eternal war between God and the 
devil, and the governors of the church 
were heaven's 'field-officers and pio- 
neers for carrying it on. Of all the 
crimes, he added, to. which the depra- 


the 
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the moſt aſtoniſhing and the moſt hor- 
rible was that of diabolical commerce. 
That human creatures ſhould: be ſo. far 


| infatuated, as to enter into league with 


the declared enemy of ſouls, and for 


the poſſeſſion of a ſhort· lived and pre- 


carious power to ſigh away their ſpirits 
to eternal damnation, was ſo extraor- 
dinary as to have been wholly, unwor- 
thy of credit, were it not ſupported by 
evidence as ſtrong and irrefiſtible as 


that of the miracles. of Jeſus Chriſt - 


himſelf. The perſons who thus volun- 
tarily made themſelves accurſed before 
God, deferved to be regarded with 
alienation and horror by the whole hu- 
man race. Every man that ſaw them, 
was bound by his baptiſmal engage- 
ments to deſtroy them ; and whoever 
adminiſtered to them the ſmalleſt por- 
tion of food, drink or comfort, there- 


by rendered himſelf a party to their 
guilt. The inquifition eſpecially had 
Vol. III. 3 dectared 
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declared againſt this race of men eternal 
war, and conſidered their crime as more 
complicated, audacious and peſtilen. 
tial, than any other branch of hereſy, 
As, for his own part, he ſaw no doubt 
that I was one of theſe noxious and 
enormous reprobates, he exhorted me 
to make a voluntary confeſſion of my 
evil deeds, and, by ſubmitting readily 
to the tortures and puniſhments of this 
world, endeavour to free myſelf, if it 
were yet poſſible, from thoſe of the 
world to come. 
Theſe diſcourſes of the inquiſitor 
were variouſly interſperſed through the 
three examinations, to which 1 was 
ſubjected a ſhort time after I became an 
inhabitant of the holy houſe. On my 
part I endeavoured to the beſt of my 
power to repel- the imputations caſt 
upon me, to eſtabliſh my innocence, 
and to confound the ſeverity of my 


oppreſſors. I told the inquilitor, 
whatever 


* 


- whatever might be the force of his 
arguments reſpecting hereſy and deal- 
ings with the devil, they were nothing 
to me. I was no Lutheran, no ana- 
baptiſt, no necromancer, no under- 
miner of the faith of others, or ally of 
the prince of the infernal regions. I 
proudly and earneſtly demanded to be 
confronted with my accuſers. I aſked 
my examiner in his turn, What ſort of 
juſtice that was, which pretended to 1 

proceed capitally againſt its priſoners Fi 
upon ſecret and unavowed accuſations ? | 1 

| 


He endeavoured to ſtop me. He told 
me that I was not brought there to is 
arraign the methods and practices of 
their court, that it did not become a 
priſoner put upon his defence to inſult 
his judges, that this contumacy could 
not be regarded but as an aggravation 
of my guilt, and that I was bound 
ſtrictly and ſimply to anſwer the in- 
terrogatories that were propoſed to 

| K 2 me. 
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me. The rebuke of the inquiſitor was 
unavailing. My ſpirit was wrought to 
too high 4 pitch to be thus'reſtrained'; 
F was too firmly reſolved' to' give che 
utmoſt force of mind and truth to the 
ropics of my juſt defence. Ir is the 
practice of the inquiſition for the pri. 
ſoner to fit during his examination. [I 
ſtarted upon my feet. | 
The mode of your proceeding, cried 
1, is the mockery of a trial. From 
your fatal bar no man can go forth ac- 
guitted. How is a ſtory to be refuted, 
hen hardly and with difficulty you 
fuffer your priſoner to collect the 
ſlighteſt fragments of it? If I would 
detect a calumny, is it not requiſite 
that I ſhould be acquainted with its 
hiſtory, and Know its authors and pro- 
pagators ? ? Then 1 may perhaps be 
able to confound their forgeries, to 
ſhow the groundlęſſneſs of their allega- 
ions, to e xpoſe{ the baſeneſs of their 
purpoſes 
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| purpoſes | and the protligacy of their 
charactets. I. am informed of nothing; 
yet! am bid, firſt to be my own ac- 
cuſer, and then to anſwer the accuſa- 
tions of others. It! is only by follow- 
ing a fal ſhood through all its doub- 
lings, that it can be effectually deſtroy- 
ed. You bid ,me unravel a web, and 
vill not ſuffer me to rouch it with one 
of my fingers. The defence of the | 
pureſt innocence 18 often difficult, 
ſometimes impoſſible, againſt the art- 
fulneſs of a malicious tale, or the for- 
tuitous concurrence of unfayoyrable 
appearances. But. you ftrip.i innocence 
of thoſe conſecrated weapons by, which 
only it can be defended. Give. to an 
accuſation the particulars with which 
what really happens muſt always be at- 
tended, give to it the circumſtances of 
place and of time, lay aſide the ambi- 
guity and generalities in which you 
ſhelter yourſelves, and then, perhaps 

K 3 1 
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then only, it can be vidoriouſly re. 
pelled. You aſk me a thouſand ya. 
rious and artfully conſtructed que. 
tions. What ſort of a man do you 
imagine me to be? I am not a foo], 
that I ſhould be inveigled ; I am not a 
boy, that I ſhould be menaced into 
confeſſions. Ceaſe your -bafe and un- 
principled arts! I will furniſh no 
materials againſt myſelf, If you know 
any thing againſt me, avow it! Pro- 
poſe it, and I will anſwer. Think not 
to patch up a miſerable accufarion out 
of the words which inadvertence or 
wearineſs may cauſe me to utter, 
| Shame on your inſtitution! May in- 
famy overtake the ſyſtem of your pro- 
ceedings ! That religion which is ſup- 
ported by ſuch means, is viler than 
atheiſm. That civilifation which has 
its buttreſs in deſpotiſm, is more 
worthleſs and hateful than the fate 


of ſavages running wild in their woods. 
Do 
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Do you not perceive that the lan- 
guage I am now holding to you is the 
excluſive privilege of conſcious inno- 
cence? The indignation I expreſs, is 
no artificial rage, ſtudiouſly contrived 
to overbear accuſation, You have it, 
as it flows ſpontaneouſly to my tongue, 
warm from the promptings of an ho- 
neſt heart. If I could have conſulted a 
friend, it is probable he would have diſ- 
ſuaded me from my prefent demeanour 
as impolitic. If I were governed by 
the dictates of an ordinary prudence, I 
ſhould have diſplayed leſs ardour, leſs 
reſentment. | But I am willing to try 
whether ſhame cannot yet be lighted 
up even in the cheek of an inquiſitor. 
The father who examined me, hav- 
ing in vain endeavoured to check the 
current of my invective, changed his 
manner, and aſſumed a tone diametri- 
cally the reverſe of mine. He profeſ- 
ſed that he felt much compaſſion and 
4 intereſt 


— 
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intereſt for my misfortune, and ſhould 
deem himſelf happy if he could be the 
-inſtrument of my deliverance. The 
language I had uttered was highly in- 
decorous, and ſuch as ſeemed in itſelf 
to call for a rigorous penance. But he 
mould not think himſelf worthy the 
name ofta man, if he did not make a 
ſuitable allowance for the bitter and 
extravagant ſentiments that would oc- 
[ eaxfionally find their way into the mind 
of a man in my unfortunate ſituation. 
So eircumſtanced, men would often 
miſtake their friends for their enemies. 
I regarded the inquiſition as my enemy; 
it was in reality my firm and difinte- 
feſted friend; zealouſly watchful for 
-my body, my - foul and my eſtate. 
Other courts had other maxims of 
proceeding, becauſe their motives of 
action were different; and it vas but 
juſt that they ſhould furniſh their pri- 
ſoners with a defence againſt their frail- 
ty. 
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But the breaſt of an inquiſitor 
5 s acceſſible to no ſentiment but that 
of love; a burning love of God; love 
of the church; love of the priſoner who 
might! be wrongfully accuſed ; love of 
the penitent whom he reconciled to 
our common mother, the church; love 
even of the incorrigible heretic whoſe 
body he burned for the good of his 
ſoul. The inguiſitor did not diſcover 
to the priſoner the evidence adduced 
. againſt him ; that was between God 
and the inquiſitor's $ conſcience. But 
the ſuppreſſion which was thus prac- 
tiſed, rendered him doubly ſcrupulous 
and ſceptical as to the evidence he re- 
ceived; he fifted it with a ſeverity that 
the priſoner would in yain endeavour 
to Imitate.; and the rules of evidence 
in that court were ſo guarded, puncti- 
lious and minute, as to render any miſ- 
take in their proceedings altogether 
Ippoſible., For a man to be once a 

| K 5 priſoner 


_ Priſoner of the court of inquiſition, by 


tened to the accuſer who was obliged 


they had collected abundant ground 
ture to touch a hair of his head. They 


. grees of evidence into half proof, full 


were duly confidered, it would appear 


in its incitements, and ſo every way 
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a ſalutary prejudice which prevailed 
through the Catholic world, rendered 
him for ever infamous. This was ano. 
ther cauſe of the extreme warineſs and | 
caution with which that court was ac- 
cuſtomed to proceed. They firſt liſ. 


to give in his information on oath, 
They then inſtituted a ſecret enquiry 
againſt the party accuſed; and, till 


for their proceeding, they did not ven- 
elaborately claſſed all the different de- 


proof, proof leſs than half, and proof 
leſs than full. When theſe things 


certain that no court that had at any 
time exiſted on carth, had ever been 
ſo tender in its proceedings, ſo pure 


ſuperior 
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ſuperior to the attac ks of calumny and 
malice, as the court of inquiſition. 
with reſpect to myſelf in particular, 
he ſaid, they had not apprehended me, 
and put me upon my defence, without 


previouſly aſſembling a large body of 


miſcellaneous and circumſtantial evi- 
dence. The evidence they had drawn 
from myſelf was negative only, but it 
was ſtrong : the obſcurity that hung 
about my perſon, who I was, and 
whence I came; and the obſcurity that 
hung about my fortune, a great viſible 
expenditure in Spain or in Italy, and 
no viſible means. 
the characteriſtics and tokens of inno- 
cence. They tended ſtrongly to con- 
firm the accuſation under which I la- 
boured. Yet ſo tender was the inqui- 
ſition in its proceedings, and ſo chary 
of its reputation, that upon theſe accu. 
mulated proofs and preſumptions, they 
were not prepared to pronounce againſt 

K 6 me. 
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me. They would hear me again and 
again. They would give me time to 
recollect myſelf, and for his pu rpoſe 
they would order for me a coarſe and 
fcanty fare, and a ſolitary” cell. I 
might depend upon it, my contumacy 
ſhould be overcome. The fundament- 
al principle of their proceedings was 
borrowed from that humane and com- 
paſſionate maxim of the old Roman 
law, De vita hominis nulla cunctatio ef 
"Tonga ; and T ſhould accordingly find 
them free from all precipitation and 
impatience, and ready to indulge me 
with a reſidence, however long, in their 
priſons, tili my caſe had been fifted to 
the bottom. | 


2 CHAP. IX. 


IL HE indulgence thus oftentatiqufly 

proclaimed by the father-inquiſitor, 
vas not exactly to my taſte. Find- 
ing that all the energy of mind 1 
could apply to my defence was vain, 
determined to have recourſe to a dif- 

ferent mode of proceeding. I received 

three admonitions, as they call them, 
the ſubſtance of which I have already 
- "recited, in the courſe of the firſt ten 
days of my confinement, and I then 
for ſome time heard of the inquiſitor 

no more. I underſtood that it was 
frequently the practice, after three ad- 
monitions, not to bring up the priſon- 
er for further hearing during a whole 
year ; 


= 
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year; and it appeared ſufficiently pro- 
bable from the laſt words addreſſed to 
me by my judge, that this policy was 
intended to be employed in my caſe. 
Without further delay therefore I re. 
ſolved to recur to the expedient in the 
uſe of which my power was unbound- 
ed, and by a brilliant offer at once to 

. ſubdue the fcruples, and ſecure the 

- fidelity, of the perſon or perſons upon 
whom my ſafe cuſtody might be found 

to depend. All that was neceſſary, was 

to convince the party to whom I ſhould 
propoſe the being my confederate, of 
the reality of my powers; and then to 

put carte tanche into his hands, or 
rather to aſcertain at once the extent 

of his hopes and demands, and by a 

ſpirited and peremptory conduct to 
yield them all. In the period which, 
| immediately previous to my preſent 
impriſonment, I had devoted to the 


meditation of my future plans and the 
| review 
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review of my paſt, I had ſeverely ac- 
cuſed myſelf'of half meaſures, and had 
determined to abjure all heſitation and 
- jrreſoluteneſs for the time to come. 
It is not indeed to be wondered at, 
that, poſſeſſing a power ſo utterly re- 
' mote from all common ideas and con- 
ceptions, and which, ſpeaking from 
experience, I do not doubt to affirm, 
no mere effort of imagination is ade. 
quate to repreſent, I ſhould have acted 
below the prerogatives and demands of 
my fituation. This miſtake I would 
make no more. I would overwhelmall 
oppoſition by the ſplendour of my pro- 
ceedings, and confound all fcruples by 
the dignity and princely magnificence 
of my appearance. Unſhackled as I was 
with connections, and riſquing no one's 
happineſs but my own, I propoſed to 

compel the whole human ſpecies to 
view me from an awful diſtance, and 


to oblige every one that approached me . 
ro 
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to ſeel his inferiority. It would be 
to the laſt degree diſgraceful and con- 
H temptible in me, being raiſed ſo. far 
above my peers, in my privileges, if 
I vere to fall below the ordinary ſtand- 
ard of a gallant. man in the deciſion and 
firmneſs of my ſyſtem of conduct. 
Deciſion and firmneſs, were the prin- 
ciples to be exerciſed by me. now; 
dignity and magnificence muſt await 
their turn hereafter. 

It was not long before I embraced 
an opportunity of ſpeaking to the man 
who waited, on me with my daily al- 


lowance of proviſions, and 1 deſigned 


as ſhortly as poſſible to proceed to that 
ſpecies of argument, in which I prin- 
Cipally confided to engage him in 
my cauſe. But he did not ſuffer me 
to utter a ſentence, before with a ver) 
expreſſive geſture. he interrupted me. 
I had remarked already the ſilence 
vhich ſcemed for ever to pervade this 
955 | diſmal 
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diſmal abode; but I had not aſcribed 
importance enough to this circum- 
ſtance, to ſuppoſe that it could mate- 
rially interfere with the project I had 
formed. I now perceived the coun- 
tenance of my attendant to be over- 
ſpread with terror and alarm. He put 
his hand upon my mouth, and by his 
attitude ſeemed earneſtly to inſiſt upon 
my conforming to the rules of the pri- 
ſon. I was not however to be thus 
diverted from my purpoſe. I ſeized 
his hands, and began again to reſume 
the diſcourſe I had meditated. This 
proceeding on my part induced him to 
break the ſilence he had hitherto pre- 
ſerved. He told me that if I did not 
inſtantly ſet him at liberty, he would 
alarm the priſon. I-looſed his hands. 
then by every: geſture I could deviſe 
endeavoured to prevail on him to ap- 
proach me, to ſuffer me to confer with 

him in the loweſt vhiſper, and aſſured 
him 
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him that he ſhould have no reaſon to 
repent his compliance. I might as 
well have addreſſed myſelf to the walls 
that incloſed me. He would not ſtay 
an inſtant ; he would yield in nothing, 
He burſt from me abruptly, and, clof. 
ing the door of my cell, left me in fo. 
litude and darkneſs, | 

In the evening of the day of this 
attempt the Keeper of the priſon en- 
tered my apartment. When he ap- 
peared, I began to flatter myſelf that 
in this man I ſhould find a better ſub- 
ject for my purpoſe, than in the poor 
turnkey who had given me ſo unfavour- 
able a prognoſtic of my fucceſs. I loſt 
no time in ſaying to him that I had 
ſomething very important to commu- 
- nicate; but he peremptorily command- 
ed me to be filent, and liſten to what 
he was about to ſay to me. He told 
me that I had already been com- 
plained A is and I was 
FLEE | SS now 
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now repeating my offence. He ad- 
viſed me to ponder well the conſe. 
quences of what I was doing. The 
orders of the inquiſition were rigorous 
and inflexible. The cells were not fo 
ſubſtantially ſeparated but that a voice 
might be heard from one to the other, 
yet it had happened more than once, 
that a huſband and wife, a father and 
child, had for years been lodged next 
to each other, without the fmalleſt ſuſ- 
picion of the proximity of their ſitua- 
tion. He was aſtoniſhed at the per- 
tinacity of my behaviour. There was 
no government on the face of the earth, 
he would venture to ſay, that had ſub- 
jects more obedient, more dutiful and 
exemplary than the holy inquiſition. 
Not a murmur was ever heard; not a 
diſcontent ever expreſſed. | All was 
humbleneſs, thankfulneſs and grati- 
tude. He recommended to me to con- 
ſorm myſelf to my ſituation, and let 


him 
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him hear no further complaints of me. 
He had no fooner-finiſhed his harangue, 
than he left me as abruptly as his ſerv. 
ant had done. It is not poſſible to im- 
part any adequate image of the inflexi. 
bility ot his features, or the ſtern com. 
poſure of his demeanour. 
I now ſaw. my ſituation in a different 
point of view. Bribery was of no 
zuſe, Where all, intercourſe was denied. 
Great God! into what poſition was,! 
got? In the midſt of a great and po- 
pulous city, at this time perhaps the 
metropolis of the world, I heard occa- 
ſionally from beyond the limits of my 
priſon the hum of buſy throngs, or the 
ſhouts of a tumultuous populace. Yet 
. L,was- myſelf. in the deepeſt, ſolitude, 
Like the wretched mariners I have 
ſome where read of, ſhipwrecked upon 
a deſert ſhore, I might remain encaged, 
till J loft all recollection of European 


ee all acquaintance with 
the 
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che ſound of my o voice. A jailor 
from time to time entered my apart. 
ment, but to me he was ſimply a mov 
ing and breathing ſtatue, his features 
never moulded into the expreſſion of 4 
meaning, nor his mouth opened for 
the utterance of a ſound. From the 
firſt ! had been ſtruck with the ex- 
treme and death-like (Hence that cha- 
facterifed the place of my confinement, 
but my mind was occupied with other 
thoughts; and I had not adverted to 
the cauſe of the phenomenon. I had 
then felt little inclination td the con- 
verſe of a jailor; my natural diſpo- 
fition was fome what ſingular for a 
Frenchman, and inhelined to taciturni- 
ty; I hid reſolved to make a fair and 
ample trial of the power of a juſt de- 
fence, where my innocence was fo 
complete and I was entirely diſengaged 
from thoſe unfavourable appearances 
which had conſtituted my misforturfe 

at 
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at Conſtance; and Leven rejoiced, that 
a ſilence, which I regarded as caſual 
and individual, delivered me from all 
fear of impertinence in my attendant, 
With how different a temper do we 
contemplate an incident. which, we 
perſuade ourſelves, continues to ope- 
rate only becauſe we want the inclina. 
tion to remove it; and an incident, 
which is violently impoſed, and to 
which, with the utmoſt exertion of our 
ſtrength, we cannot ſucceed to impart 
the ſlighteſt ſhock! The external 
object is the ſame ; its picture in the 
intellectual ſenſorium how unlike! 
What a profound. and inconceivable 
refinement in the art of tyranny is this 
filence! The jailor might well tell 
me, that beneath his rooſs there was 
neither complaint nor murmur, that 
the very ſoul of its inhabitants was 
ſubdued, and that they ſuffered the 


moſt unheard of oppreſſions without 
| aſtoniſhment 


II. 
aſtoniſhment or indignation. This is 
the peculiar prerogative of deſpotiſm: 
it produces many ſymptoms of the 
ſame general appearance, as thoſe 
which are derived from liberty and 
juſtice. There are ho remonſtrances ; 
there is no impatience or violence; 
there is a calm, a fatal and accurſed 
tranquillity that pervades the whole. 
The ſpectator enters, and for a time 
totally mifinterprets every object he 
ſees; he perceives human bodies ſt and- 
ing or moving around him; and it is 
with the utmoſt ſurpriſe, if he has lei- 
ſure and opportunity to obſerve a little 
further, that he finds at laſt the things 
he ſees to be the mere ſhades of men, 
cold,. inert, glaring bodies, which the 
heaven-born ſoul has long ſince de- 
ſerted and left to themſelves. Won- 
derful, I doubt not to affirm, is the 
genuine and direct power of ſuch a 
lituation as that in which I was now 

placed, 
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| Placed} upon the human imagination. 


What was it to me, to whom. ſpeech 
was not merely one of thoſe things, 
miſnamed indulgencies, miſnamed lux. 
wries, upon which the defirableneſs 
and the health of human exiſtence de. 
pend; but who had looked to it as the 
only and the affured means of my rel. 
eue from this ſcene of horrors ! I in- 
treat che reader to pardon me, when I 


confeſs, that the operation of the dif. 


covery I made was fo overwhelming 
and apparently deſperate, that it was 
fome weeks, I might ſay months, be- 


fore my mind recovered its 0 


bias and activity. 

It was towards the cloſe of the pe- 
riod J have named, that a new incident, 
concurring with that familiarity which 
ſerves in fome meaſure to diſarm every 
miſchief of its ſting, reſtored and re- 
awakened my mind. I had vegerated 


now for ſome time, if the metaphor 
"a 
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can with propriety be applied to exiſt. 
ence in a noxious and empoiſoned air, 
by which all vegetation would have 
been undermined, and which the vital 
principle in man is ſcarcely competent 
to ſurmount ; and in all this period 
had encountered nothing from withour, 
nor received any intimation, that could 
in the ſlighreſt degree interrupt the 
progreſſive deſtruction and waſte of the 
ſoul. One day, at the cuſtomary hour 
of my being attended by my warder, I 
was ſurpriſed to ſee him bring with him 
a viſitor to my cell. The unknown 
was a man with grey hairs and a filver 
beard: though once tall, he now 
ſtooped conſiderably, and ſupported 
himſelf with a ſtaff: his areſs was ſim- 
ple and neat, and his whole appearance 
prepoſſeſſing. A ſweet ſerenity was 
diffuſed over his countenance; yet 
there were occaſionally a fire, and a 
contemplative graſp of thought ex- 

Vor. III. L preſſed 
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preſſed in his eyes, which ſufficiently 
pfoved to me that his ſerenity was not 
the reſult of dulneſs. All this I diſ. 
cerned by the faint and uncertain light 
of a ſmall lamp which the warder had 
brought with him, and placed upon 
my table. The introduction was per- 
formed in filence, and the warder left 
us alone. The unknown beckoned 
me to be ſeated, for the firſt emotion 
of ſurpriſe at the entrance of a ſtranger 
had cauſed me to ſtart on my feet; 
and, opening a folding ſtool he had 
received from my attendant, he placed 
himſelf beſide me, 

He then addreſſed me in a low 
voice, and told me that, the humanity 
of the fathers of the inquiſition had 
given him permiſſion to viſit me, and 
that, if I would be ſo obliging, in con- 
formity to the regulations of the priſon, 
as to lower my voice to the ſtandard of 


his, we were at liberty to confer toge- 
ther. 
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ther. He hoped the conference would 
be ſome relief to my ſolitude, if not 
lead to my complete liberation. He 
then unfolded to me his ſtory. He 
told me that he, like myſelf, had been 
committed to the priſons of the inqui- 
ſition upon an accuſation of ſorcery. 
Having advanced thus far, he ſtopped. 
He talked miſcellaneouſly and digreſ- 
ſively of witches and their familiars, 
of poſſeſſions and demons, of charms, 
ſpells, taliſmans and incantations, even 
of the elixir vile and the philoſopher's 
ſtone. Sometimes in the progreſs of 
this diſcourſe I could perceive him ob- 
ſerving me with the utmoſt narrowneſs 
as if he would dive into my. ſoul, and 
again, particularly when he caught a 
glance of ſuſpicion in my eye, with 
infinite addreſs changing his attitude 
and tone, and afſuming a ſurpriſing 
ar of ingenuouſneſs and gaiety. In a 
word he was a conſummate actor. It 

L 2 was 
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was evident, whether his deſigns were 
hoſtile or friendly, that his purpoſe 
was to make himſelf maſter of my ſe. 
cret. I aſked him whether the ac- 
cuſation of ſorcery which had been 
preferred againſt him were well found. 
ed or a calumny. He evaded that. 
queſtion, and was only influenced by 
it to talk more copiouſly and fluently 
on other topics, with the apparent de- 
ſign of making me forget the enquiry 
J had made. Heavoided anticipation, 
teſt he ſhould miſcalculate and take 
wrong ground in my affair; and, 
though ſuperficially he ſeemed per- 
fectly communicative, I found that he 
ſcarcely told me reſpecting himſelf any 
one thing definite and clear. He ce- 
lebrated the clemency of the fathers 
of the inquiſition. He ſaid, they 
ſeemed to regard themſelves as the 
adoptive parents of thoſe they held in 


their cuſtody, and were anxious fingly 
for 
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for the reſtoration of ſouls. In their 
exterior they were auſtere, and had 
unfortunately contracted a forbidding 
manner ; but he had ſoon found, upon 
a Cloſer inſpection of their character, 
that the only way to deal ſucceſsfully 
with them was to repoſe in them a per- 
fect confidence. This panegyric was 
not reſorted to till he had exhauſted 
the various topics by which he had 
hoped himſelf to extort my ſecret from 
me. I aſked him, whether the effect 
of his repoſing confidence had been an 
abjuration of ſorcery, and reconcilia- 
tion to the church? But this queſtion 
experienced the fate of every other 
that I addrefſed to him. Though he 
talked apparently without limit or re- 
ſtraint, it was impoſſible to fix him to 
a point. He only told me generally, 
that he had every reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with, and to ſpeak well of the treat. 
ment he had experienced in the houſe 
af the inquifition. He poſſeſſed, or 
L 3 rather 
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rather, as I believed, affected, a charac. 
ter of thoughtleſs garrulity and loqua. 
city, well adapted to cover the ſtrange 
deviations and abrupt tranſitions that 
marked his diſcourſe. It was certain. 
ly fingularly contraſted with that cloſe 
and penetrating air which, from time 
to time I remarked in him, 

The reader may deem it ſurpriſing 
and unaccountable; but certain it is I 
took uncommon delight in this man's 


company. I preſſed him earneſtly to 
repeat his viſits, and would fcarceiy 


ſuffer him to depart, till he had pro- 
miſed to come to me again the next 
day or the day after. Yet I looked on 
him as my mortal enemy, and had no 
doubt that he was one of the infamous 
wretches, employed by the policy ot 
the inquiſition, and well known be— 
neath thoſe hated roofs by the ap- 
pellation of mo/ras. Various reaſons 
may be aſſigned for my conduct in this 


particular, Let it firſt be remembered 
| | that 
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that I was alone, and for months had 
not heard the ſound of my own voice. 
No incident marked my days; no ob- 
ject arreſted my attention. A dull, 
heavy, peſtilential, ſoul - depreſſing 
monotony formed the hiſtory of my 
life. If in this ſituation 1 had been 
viſited by a mouſe or a rat, I ſhould 
have caught it in my arms, I ſhould 
have put it to my boſom, and felt with 
exultation the beat of an animal pulſe, 
the warmth of animal life preſſing re- 
ſponfively on my heart. With what 
eager appetite I ſhould have mixed in 
ſcenes of calamity and cruelty, intole- 
rable to any other eye, glad for my- 
ſelf that even upon ſuch terms I could 
elcape the froſt-bound winter of the 
ſoul !' How I ſhould have rejoiced, 
like King Richard of England, to ſee 
tour grim and death-dealing aſſaſſins 
enter my cell, like him to ſtruggle and 
wreſtle and contend with my murder- 
ers, though, as in his caſe, wounds and 

1 4 a fatal 
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a fatal end ſhould be the reſult! Thus 
feeling then, it is little wonderful that 
I ſhould have hailed with pleaſure the 
viſit of the mo/ca. | 
But this was not all. While I con. 
ferred with, or rather liſtened to my 
viſitor, that pride and ſelf-complacen- 
cy, which I ſuſpect to be the main, or 
at leaft the _indiſpenſible ingredient of 
all our pleaſures, revived in my heart, 


I believed that he was ſet upon me by i 


theſe inſatiable blood-ſuckers of the 
inquiſition, that he might enſnare me 
with his queſtions, and treacherouſly 
inveigle me to the faggot and the ſtake, 
I felt a laſt, lambent intimation of 
pride within me, when my heart whiſ- 
pered me, This man ſhall not attain 
his ends. I ſecretly defied his arts, 
and amuſed myſelf with baffling his 
moſt cunning devices. I had now ſome 
one with whom to meaſure myſelt. 
The compariſon, I own, fora deſcend- 

ant 
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ant of the counts of St. Leon, was a 
humble one; but it is not permitted for 
a priſoner in the jails of the inquiſition 
to be faſtidious in his pleaſures. This 
man I played with at my eaſe, and 
laughed at his ſtratagems. I therefore 
felt that I was his ſuperior, and, which 
was a ſenſation I had not lately been 
accuſtomed to, that I was ſomebody, 
Theſe feelings recommended to me his 
viſits. 

But what was much more material, 
I looked further, and propoſed an ul- 
timate end to this occurrence. Let it 
be recollected what was my unhappi- 
neſs, when I found myſelf, if I may be 
allowed the expreffion, ſuddenly de- 
prived of ſpeech, and then it will eaſi- 
ly be underſtood how ſincerely I re- 
Jjoiced to have this faculry reſtored to 
me. Speech, as I have already ſaid, I 
had regarded as the only and aſſured 
means of my. deliverance from this 
L 5 ſcene 


* 


better underſtand his character, and 


opened to the m9/ca my own propoſal, 
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ſcene of horrors. I therefore doubted 
not that from this miſerable tool of my 
oppreſſors I would obtain my enlarge. 
ment. I ſtood firmly on my guard, 
I] permitted him to run out the whole 
length of his own project without in- 
terruption. By this delay I ſhould 


finally. ſeize it with a more deciſive 
graſp. Thus purpoſing, I allowed 
three or four viſits to paſs before ! 


I defigned unexpectedly to turn the 
tables upon him, to ſurprize and 
finiſh with him at once. I knew not 
that all this precaution was neceſſary, | 
but I played for too deep a ftake, not 
to be anxious to omit nothing, which 
hereafter in retroſpect I might te- 
proach myſelf that I had omitted. 
Ihe time was at length come, at 
which I judged it convenient to exe— 
cute what I had planned in my mind. 

| I began 
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I began with an attempt to mortify and 
humble my gueſt in his own eyes, that 


he might loſe the pride to make the 
ſmalleſt refiſtance to my propoſal. 


Do you think, my good fir, cried I, 


that I have not perfectly underſtood 
your intentions all this while? You 
have pretended to be my friend, and 


to come to me for my good. I know- 
that every ſecret I repoſed in your fide- 


lity, every word that I might unguard- 
edly have dropped, every look and 
geſture that could have been interpret- 
ed to my diſadvantage, would have 


been inſtantly reported to the fathers 


of the inquiſition. Why, what a poor 


and miſerable fool muſt you have ima- 


gined me to be? How came you into 


my cell? Had you a ſecret key by 


which you found your way hither un- 


known? Could you ever have come 
into my apartment, if you had not 
been employed? You fawn upon me, 
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and are the tame and paſſive agent of 
my mercileſs deſtroyers! Shame on 
ſuch baſe and perfidious proceedings! 
Is this religion, that you ſhould flatter 
and cajole and lie to a man, purely 
that you may have the gratification at 
laſt of burning him alive? If you or 
your maſters can make out any thing 
to my diſadvantage, let them make it 
out in the way of fair and open trial, 
by the production of direct evidence, 
and calling on me for my defence, 
They ſtyle themſelves the champions 
of Chriſtendom and ornaments of our 
holy faith ; they pretend to an extraor- 
dinary degree of ſanctity, and would 
have all men bow down in mute reve- 
rence and aſtoniſhment at their godli- 
neſs; and yet they have recourſe to 
means ſo baſe, that the moſt profli- 
gate and abandoned tyrant upon record 
would have diſdained to employ them. 


But, baſe as are the judges and aflciſors 
| : of 
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of the court in whoſe priſon I ftand, 
even they ſcorn the meanneſs of the 
perfidious taſk in which you have en- 
gaged. 
The vehemence IT put into the ſup- 
preſſed and under-tone with which I 
delivered theſe reproaches, ſeemed to 
produce no emotion in my gueſt. He 
dropped his ſtaff upon his ſhoulder; 
he meekly folded his arms upon his 
boſom, and anſwered that he had long 
fince learned to bear every contumely 
for the cauſe of God and the redeemer ; 
they were heaven- directed chaſtiſe- 
ments, which his manifold fins and 
iniquities had amply deſerved. 
Hypocrite! replied I, would you 
make me believe that a conſcientious 
motive can prompt ſuch conduct as 
yours, can mould your features into a 
treacherous expreſſion of kindneſs, and 
fill your mouth with lies and decep- 
tions innumerable ? 


No 


* 
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No proceedings, rejoined he, with 
an unaltered air, are baſe, that God 
and his church preſcribe. I take up 
the croſs with cheerfulneſs, and glory 
in my ſname. The more ignominious 
in the eyes of an unregenerate world 
is my conduct, the more entire and 
implicit does it prove my obedience 
to be. 

My heart ſwelled within me as he 
talked. I could lend no attention to 
ſuch deſpicable cant, and was aſhamed 
to ſee the moſt profligate conduct al- 
ſuming to itſelf the pretenſions to an 
extraordinary degree of ſanctity and 
diſintereſtedneſs. 

Come, come, ſaid J, diſſembler, 1 
know that nothing could buy a man to 
ſo loathſome an office but money. You 
are ſome galley-flave, ſome wretch 
who by your complicated crimes have 
forfeited your life to the community, 
and are now permitted to earn a miſer- 
able 


4 


able exiſtence by lying in wait for 
the unfortunate, and engaging in 
arts at which humanity ſhudders. I 
take you upon your own terms; you 
are the man I want. Aſt me to eſ- 
cape ; go with me to ſome ſafer and 
leſs cruel country; I will reward you 
to the extent of your wiſhes. Give 
me your hand; an eſtate of fix thouſand 
piſtoles per annum without further 
condition waits your acceptance. 1 
invoke all the powers, ſacred to truth 
and puniſhers of deceit, to witneſs that 
I have ability to make good the whole 
of what I promiſe. | 
While I ſpoke, I could. perceive an 
extraordinary revolution taking place 
in my gueſt. The meekneſs and tran. 
quillity of his countenance ſubſided ; 
his eye became animated and alive. 
I hailed the auſpicious omen; I urged 
my propoſal with all the impetuoſity'F- 
could exert, and all the arguments I. 
could 
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could deviſe. At length I pauſed, 1 
looked again at the countenance of 
the.-mo/ca; I was leſs pleaſed than be. 
fore. The expreſſion did not ſeem to 
be that of aflent and congratulation ; 
it was rather of horror and alarm. 

St. Jago, and all the ſaints and angels 
of heaven, protect me ! exclaimed he. 
What do I hear? A full confeſſion of 
guilt! And art thou then the confe- 
derate of the prince of the powers of 
darkneſs? If we were not here, in 
the holy houſe of inquiſition, I ſhould 
dic at this moment with fear that the 
roof ſhould fall and cruſh us together. 
I ſhould expect hell to ſwallow me 
alive, for being found in thy unhal- 
lowed ſociety. He trembled with 
every expreſſion of the ſincereſt terror 
and averſion. 

« Thy money periſh with thee,” 
thou ſecond Elymas, like him „ full 


of all ſubtlety and miſchief, child of 
the 
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the devil, enemy of all righteouſneſs!” 
Blaſted be thy offers! Have 1 for this 
devoted myſelf to the ſervice of God, 
aſſiduouſly ſought out the baſeſt and 
vileſt offices of that ſervice, and loaded 
myſelf with ignominy here that I mighr 
obtain a crown of glory herereafter ? 
and am I now to be aſſaulted with the 
worſt of Satan's temptations? Even 
ſo, Lord, if ſuch be thy will! Oh, 
poor, miſerable, deluded victim of the 
arch-deceiver of mankind, what has 
the devil done for thee? He has per- 
ſuaded thee that thou art rich; and 
thou wanteſt every joy and every neceſ- 
ſary of life. He has promiſed to be 
thy friend ; and he brings thee to the 
faggot and flames in this world, as an 
earneſt of thy eternal damnation. here- 
after, 

My vifitor had no ſooner thus pour- 
ed out the tumult and agitation of his. 

| © ſoul 


to bribe the officers of the inquiſition, 


he called the arch-deceiver of man- 
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ſoul, than he left me abruptly, and! 
ſaw him no more. 
Such was the event of my attempt 


In my firſt experiment I could not 
even obtain a hearing; in what follow- 
ed, my propofals were rejected with 
all the tranſports of religious abhor- 
rence. What I offered indeed, how- 
ever dazzling in the ſtatement, had 
not in fact the nature of a temptation, 
He to whom I addreffed it, gave no 
credit to my aſſertions; he thought that 
I was the mere drivelling dupe of him 


kind, or that my money, when poſ- 
ſeſſed, would ſoon change its figure, 
and from ſeeming pieces of ſolid coin 
be converted into pieces of horn or 
of ſhells. Even if he had not ap- 
prehended ſuch a metamorphoſis, he 
would yet have regarded every doub- 


loon he received as the price of his 
continual 
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continual adverſity here and damnation 
hereafter; I gained nothing favoura- 
ble for my ſituation by the trial I had 
made, but I added a new chapter to my 
knowledge of human nature. I found, 
that to be a knave, it was not neceſſary 
to be an infidel : I corrected the too 
haſty concluſion which I had adopted 
with the reſt of my contemporaries, 
that he whoſe conduct was infamous 
muſt inevitably be deſtirute of religi- 
ous impreſſions and conceit ; and I 
became fatisfied that a man, while he 
practiſed every vice that can diſgrace 
human nature, might imagine he was 
doing God ſervice. 

Enough of the interior of the prifon 
of the inquifition. I remained a tenant 
of this wretched manſion twelve years. 
Though the wretch who had been 
placed upon me as a ſpy, was, from 
my propoſal to him, ſatisfied of my 
guilt, his ſuperiors were not ſo. T hey 

found 
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ſafety. They could not content them. 


The inſtitution whoſe victim I had be- 
come, looked for a richer and more 
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found nothing in what he reported, 
definitive as to the nature of my un. 
lawful practices, and they could extort 
from me no further confeſſion. They 
therefore adhered to their favourite 
maxim, to avoid the precipitate miſ- 
takes of other tribunals, and to allow 
their priſoner full time to develop his 
guilt, or, as they pretended, to eſtabliſh 
his innocence, Perhaps too the tem- 
per of the prince who now filled the 
Spaniſh throne, contributed to my 


felves with a leſs puniſhment for ſo 
obſtinate and incorrigible a heretic, 
than that of the flames; but, during 
the reign of the emperor Charles, this 
ſpecies of puniſhment for hereſy was 
rarely inflicted, and only one or two 
contumacious, at intervals, were deli- 
vered over to the exceutioner at a time. 


» | abundant 
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abundant harveſt from the well known 
piety and zeal of his ſucceſſor. 


I paſs over the reſt of the years of 


my tedious impriſonment. They had 


in them a ſad and death-like uniform. 


ity. What ſurpriſing or agreeable ad- 
yentures can be expected from a man 
cloſed up within the four walls of a 
dungeon? Yet it is not altogether the 
uniformity of this period that deter- 
mines me not to dwell upon and ex- 
pand it. Twelve years cannot paſs in 
the life of man without many memora- 
ble incidents and occurrences. He 
that ſhould be buried alive in the deep- 
eſt cavern of the earth, if he were not 
an 1deot or incapable of the taſk of nar- 
ration, and could ſubfift twelve years 
in that ſituation, could tell of things 
that occurred to him, that might fill 
the buſy man of the world with 
thoughts and ſpeculation almoſt to 


burſting. I might unfold the ſecrets 


of 
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of my priſon-houſe, but that I will. 
not. I refuſe the conſequences of that 
ſtory both to my readers and myſelf, 
I have no inclination to drive the moſt 
delicate or ſuſceptible of my readers 
mad with horrors. I could convince 
ſuch, if ſuch there are, who ſuppoſe 
my faculties were altogether benumbed 
or dead, that it was not ſo. I did in- 
deed paſs days, perhaps weeks, in a 
condition of that ſort, But at other 
times my mind was rouſed, and be- 
came buſy, reſtleſs, impatient and in- 
ventive. There was no mode of eſcape 
that I did not ruminate upon or at- 
tempt ; not to mention that, though 
my body was reſtrained, my mind oc- 
caſionally ſoared to the furtheſt regions 
of the empyrean, or plunged into the 
deepeſt of the receſſes in which nature 
conceals her operations. All ſyſtems 
of philoſophiſing became familiar to 


me. I revolved every different fable 
that 
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that has been conſtructed reſpecting 
the inviſible powers that ſuperintend 
the events of the boundleſs univerſe ; 
and I fearleſsly traced out and deve- 
loped the boldeſt conjectures and aſ- 
ſertions of demoniſm or atheiſm. As 


the humour of the moment led me, I 


derived miſery or conſolation from each 
of theſe ſyſtems in their turn. But 
memory, bitter memory, unperceived 
by its lord, is ſeizing my pen, and 
running away with my narrative. 
Enough, enough of the interior of the 
priſon of the inquiſition ! 


TRAVELS Of 


CHAP, X. 


Philir the Second, king of Spain, 
ſucceeded to the throne of that monat. 
chy about the cloſe of the year 155; 
but his affairs in England and the Ne- 
therlands long withheld him from vifit- 
ing his beloved country, and he did 
not reach its ſhores, after a ſeven year's 
abſence, till the twenty - ninth of 
Auguſt 1559. It may be thought that 
a public event of this ſort could be 
little intereſting to me, a forgotten 
- priſoner, immured in the dungeons of 
the inquiſition. The fact was other- 
wiſe. The king was deſirous of diſtin- 
guiſhing his arrival on his native ſoil 
by ſome ſplendid exhibition or memo- 


rable event, that ſhould at once expre! 
: his 
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his piety to God, and conduce to the 
felicity of his people: and he could 
think of nothing that ſo ſignally united 
theſe characters as an Auto de Fe, The 
Lutheran hereſy, which in the courſe 
of forty years had ſpread its poiſon ſo 
widely in the different countries of 
Europe, had not failed to ſcatter a few 
of its nox1ous ſeeds even in this, the 
pureſt and moſt Catholic of all its di- 
viſions. But Philip had early pro- 
claimed his hoſtility againſt this inno- 
vation; and, proſtrating himſelf before 
the image of his ſaviour, had earneſtly 
beſought the divine majeſty, * that he 
might never ſuffer himſelf to be, or to 
be called, the lord of thoſe in any 
corner of the globe, who ſhould deny 
Him the Lord.“ Previouſly to his 
arrival in Spain, directions had been 
given, and arrangements made, re- 
ſpecting the pious and ſolemn exhibi- 
tion he demanded. Formerly thoſe 

Vol. III. M who 
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of which I was a member, amounted 
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who by the. fathers of the inquiſition 
had been delivered over to the ſecular 
arm, had been executed in the differ. 
ent places where their crimes had been 
committed, or their trials been held, 
but now-it was propoſed that all thoſe 
throughout the kingdom, who were 
found properly qualified to ſatisfy by 
their deaths the ſublime taſte of the 
royal ſaint, ſhould be divided into two 
troops, and ſent, the one to Seville, 
long the capital of an illuſtrious mo- 
narchy, and the other to Valladolid, 
which had the honour to be the birth- 
place of the preſent ſovereign. The 
troop deſtined to feed the flames at 
Seville was compoſed of fifty perſons, 
many of them diſtinguiſhed for their 
rank, their talents or their virtues. 
The troop to be eſcorted to Valladolid, 


only to thirty : but, to compenſate this 
deficiency, Philip himſelf had ſignified 
his 


X. 
his gracious intention to be preſent, 


together with the heir apparent and his 
whole court, at that exhibition. The 
Spaniſh nation, rejoicing in the ap- 
proach of a monarch who was born 
among them, whoſe manners and tem- 
per happily accorded with theirs, and 
whom they believed about to fix his 
perpetual reſidence in their land, er. 
pected him with all the longings of 
the moſt ardent attachment. We, the 
unhappy victims of pious and inquiſi- 
torial tyranny, alſo expected him. Our 
hearts did not pant with a leſs beating 
quickneſs; though our anxiety aroſe 
trom emotions of a different nature. 
Valladolid is diſtant: from the me- 
tropolis eighty-four miles. We had 
already been ſome weeks prepared for 
this journey, and piouſly directed to 
hold ourſelves in readineſs to take our 
part, in the ſolemn national ſacrifice, | 
by which Philip was determined to 
M2 ſignaliſe 
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fignaliſe his arrival in his native domi. 
nions. We waited however to receive 
a previous notice of the day on which 
the monarch would enter the place of 
his birth, ſince ſo great was his royal 
zeal for the cauſe of religion and civil 
ſociety, that he would not conſent to 
be abſent from any part of the ſpech. 
cle; and accordingly it was not allowed 
us to enter the ſcene of our final def. 
tination, till the king of Spain and the 
Indies ſhould be already on the ſpot, 
and prepared to receive us. The Au 
de Fe performed at Seville had the pre- 
cedence of ours: it took place on the 
twenty-fourth of September ; and ve 
were indulged with an accurate account 
of it, and were preſent at a public 
reading of the record of the act, in the 
chapel of our priſon, previouſly to our 
removal from the metropolis. 

I will not enter into a minute detail 


of the ſcene of this reading, though the 
recollection 
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recollection will never be effaced from 
my memory. Of the perſons preſent 
who were deſtined to ſuffer capital 
puniſhment, eight were women. Four 
of them were taken from a ſingle fa- 
mily, being a grandmother, a mother, 
and two daughters of the noble houſe 
of Alcala. They had all been beauti- 
ful of perſon, and of a graceful figure; 
the youngeſt of the daughters was 1n 
the nineteenth year of her age. Their 
crime, together with that of the ma- 
Jority of their fellow-ſufferers, was ob- 
ſtinate and impenitent Lutheraniſm. 
The ſeats of the women were ſeparated 
from the reſt, and fronted with a cloſe 
lattice, The men were twenty-two in 
number, and their appearance was truly 
impreſſive, Their perſons were neg- 
lected, and their figures emaciated ; 
their eyes were ſunk and ghaſtly, and 
their complexions of a fallow and 
death-like white. Moſt of them were 


M 3 crippled 
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crippled by their long confinement and 
the ſeverities they had endured, ang 
were ſupported to their ſeats, upon an 
elevated ſcaffolding with benches-rail. 
ed one above another, by two appari. 
tors, one on each ſide of the condemn. 
ed heretic. God of mercy and bene- 
volence ! is it poſſible that this ſcene 
ſhould be regarded as thy triumph, and 
the execution deſtined to follow, 282 
ſacrifice acceptable in thy fight? It 
\ theſe papers of mine are ever produced 
to light, may it not happen that they 
- ſhall firſt be read by a diſtant poſterity, 
who will refuſe to believe that their 
fathers. were ever mad enough to ſub- 
ject each other to ſo horrible a treat- 
ment, merely becauſe they were unable 
to adopt each other's opinions? Oh, 
nol human affairs, like the waves of 
the ocean, are merely in a ſtate of ebd 

and flow: there is nothing new un- 


der the ſun:“ two centuries perhaps 
after 


— 
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after Philip the Second ſhall be gather- 
ed to his anceſtors he died in 1598}, 
men ſhall learn over again to perſecute 
each other for conſcience ſake; other 
anabaptiſts or levellers ſhall furnith 
pretexts for new perſecutions ; other 
inquiſitors ſhall ariſe in the moſt en- 
lightened tracts of Europe; and pro- 
feſſors from their chair, ſheltering their 
intolerance under the great names of 
Ariſtotle and Cicero, ſhall inſtruct 
their ſcholars, that a heterodox doc. 
trine is the worſt of crimes, and that 
the philanthropy and purity of heart 
in which it is maintained, only render 
Its defenders the more worthy to be 

extirpated. | 
What were the ideas and reflections 
of my fellows, ſeated on the benches 
above, below, and on either ſide of 
me, I am unable to affirm; my own 
could not fail to be pungent and diſ- 
treſſing. I underſtood continually 
M 4 more 
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more and more of the myſterious and 
unuttered hiſtory, of the ſtranger who 
died in the ſummer-houſe of the lake 
of Conſtance : I found that I was only 
acting over again what he had experi- 
enced before me. His legacies had 
ſerved to involve me in the bittereſt 
and moſt unheard of miſeries, but were 
wholly deſtitute of ability to reſcue 
from the evils themfelves created, 
Unbounded wealth I found to have no 
power to bribe the daſtard ſlaves of 
religious bigotry ; and the elixir of 
immortality, though it could cure diſ- 
eaſe and put to flight the approaches of 
age, was impotent to-repel the fervour 
of devouring flames, I might have 
been happy I was happy when 
the ſtranger found me. I might have 
lived to a virtuous and venerable old 
age, and have died in the arms of my 
poſterity. The ſtranger had given mc 


wealth, and I was now poorer than 
the 


— — 


the peaſant who wanders amidſt polar 
ſnows. The ſtranger had given me 
immortality, and.in a few days I was 
to expire in excruciating tortures. He 
found me tranquil, contented, in the 
midſt of ſimple, yet ineſtimable plea- 
ſures; he breathed into me the reſtleſs 
ſentiment of ambition; and it was that 
ſentiment which at length had placed 
me on high in the chapel of the priſon 
of the Catholic inquiſition. 

Our progreſs to Valladolid was flow 
and ſolemn, and occupied a ſpace of 
no leſs than four days. On the even- 
ing of the fourth day we approached 
that city. The king and bis court 
came out to meet us. He ſaluted the 
inquiſitor general with all the demon- 
ſtrations of the deepeſt ſubmiſſion and 
humility; and then, having yielded 
him the place of honour, turned round 
his horſe, and accompanied us back to 
Valladolid. The cavalcade that at- 
M 5 tended 
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tended the king, broke into two files, 
and received us in the midſt of them. 
The whole city ſeemed to empty itſelf 
on this memorable occaſion, and the 
multitudes that crowded along the 
road, and were ſcattered in the neigh- 
bouring fields, were innumerable. 
The day was now cloſed ; and the pro- 
ceſſion went forward amidſt the light 
of a thouſand torches. We, the con- 
demned of the inquiſition, had been 
conducted from the metropolis upon 
tumbrils; but, as we arrived at the 
gates of Valladolid, we were command. 
ed for the greater humiliation, to alight 
and proceed on foot to the place of our 
confinement, as many as could not 
walk without aſſiſtance being ſupported 
by the attendants, We were neither 
chained nor bound ; the practice oi 
the inquiſition being to deliver the 
condemned upon ſuch occaſions into 
the hands of two ſureties each, who 
| | placed 
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placed their charge in the middle be- 
tween them; and men of the moſt re- 
ſpectable characters were accuſtomed 
from religious motives to ſue for this 
melancholy office. 

Dejected and deſpairing J entered 
the ſtreets of the city, no object preſent 
to the eyes of my mind but that of my 
approaching execution. The crowd 
was vaſt; the confufion inexpreſſible. 
As we paſſed by the end of a narrow 
lane, the horſe of one of the guards 
who rode exactly in a line with me 
plunged and reared in a violent man- | 
ner, and at length threw his rider upon 
the pavement. Others of the horſe- 
guards attempted to catch the bridle of 
the enraged animal. They ruſhed 
againſt each other. Several of the 
crowd were thrown down, and tramp. 
led under the horſes' feet. The ſhrieks 
of theſe, and the loud cries and ex- 
clamations of the by ſtanders, mingled 
M 6 in 
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in confuſed and diſcordant chorus. 
No ſound, no object could be diſtin- 
guiſhed. From the exceſs of the tu- 
mult a ſudden thought darted into my 
mind, where all, an inſtant before, had 
been relaxation and deſpair. Two or 
three of the horſes puſhed forward in 
a particular direction. A moment after 
they reſiled with equal violence, and 
left a wide, but tranfitory gap. My 
project was no ſooner conceived, than 
executed, Weak as J had juſt now 
felt myſelf, a ſupernatural tide of 
ſtrength ſeemed to come over me, 
I ſprung away with all imaginable im- 
petuoſity, and ruſhed down the lane I 
have juſt mentioned. Every one amidſt 
the confuſion was attentive_to his per- 
ſonal ſafety, and ſeveral minutes elapſ- 


ed before I was miſled, 


CHAP. XI. 


IN the lane every thing was ſilent, 
and the darkneſs was extreme. Man, 
woman and child were gone out to 
view the proceſſion. For ſome time 
I could ſcarcely diſtinguiſh a ſingle 
object; the doors and windows were 
all cloſed. I now chanced to come to 
an open door; within I ſaw no one 
but an old man, who was buſy over 
ſome metallic' work at a chafing-diſh 
of fire. I had no room for choice; I 
expected every moment to hear the 
myrmidons of the inquiſition at my 
heels. I ruſhed in; I impetuouſly 
cloſed the door, and bolted it; I then 


ſeized the old man by the collar of his 
ſhirt 
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ſhirt with a determined graſp, and 
ſwore vehemently that I would anni. 
hilate him that inſtant; if he did not 
conſent to afford me aſſiſtance, 
Though for ſome time I had perhaps 
been feebler than he, the terror that 
now drove me on, rendered me com- 
paratively a giant. He intreated me 
to permit him to breathe, and pro- 
miſed to do whatever J ſhould deſire. 
I looked round the apartment, and 
ſaw a rapier hanging againſt the wall, 
of which I inſtantly proceeded to make 
myſelf maſter. While I was doing 
this, my involuntary hoſt, who was 
extremely terrified at my procedure, 
nimbly attempted to flip by me and 
ruſh into the ſtreet. With difficulty I 
caught hold of his arm, and, pulling 
him back, put the point of my rapier 
to his breaſt, ſolemnly aſſuring him 
that no conſideration on earth ſhould = 


fave him from my fury, if he attempted 
1418 to 
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to eſcape a ſecond time. He immedi. 
ately dropped on his knees, and with 
the moſt piteous accents intreated me 
to ſpare his life. I told him that I was 
no robber, that I did not intend him 
the ſlighteſt harm, and that, if he 
would implicitly yield to my direction, 
he might aſſure himſelf he never ſhould 
have reaſon to repent his compliance. 
By this declaration the terrors of the 
old man were ſome what appeaſed. I 
took the opportunity of this calm to 
go to the ſtreet- door which I inſtantly 
locked, and put the key in my boſom. 
Nothing but the moſt fortunate con- 
currence of circumſtances could have 
thus far forwarded my eſcape. The 
rearing of the horſe of the life-guards. 
man was purely accidental. The con- 
courſe and preſs of the crowd from all 
ſides could alone have rendered this cir. 
cumſtance of any magnitude. The gap 
which was made by the puſhing forward 
and 
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and reſiling of the horſes, continued 
barely long enough for me to ſpring 
through, and cloſed again in an inſtant. 
It is aſtoniſhing that the thought of 
eſcape ſhould have thus ſuddenly darted 

into my mind, which but a moment 
before was in a ſtate of dejection equal. 
ly incompatible with activity and with 
hope. That in the lane down which 
1 ruſhed, I ſhould have met no human 
creature, and that the firſt open door 
1 ſaw ſhould lead to the reſidence of 
a decrepid old man who appeared to be 
its ſingle inhabitant, were occurrences 
equally extraordinary, yet ſeem to have 
been both indiſpenſible to my ſafety. 
One point more concurred with this 
fortunate train, and aſſiſted to ſtill rhe 
palpitations of my beating heart: I 
perceived by certain indications in the 
countenance of my hoſt that he was by 
parentage a Jew, I preſently conclud- 
ed that he was what in Spain they de- 
nominate 
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nominate a new Chriſtian, for that 
otherwiſe he would not have been al- 
lowed to reſide at large in a Spaniſh 
city. But, upon that ſuppoſition, I 1 
did not believe that Chriſtianity was 
very deeply mingled up in him with 
the vital principle: the converts of 
the inquiſition are not conſpicuous for 
their ſincerity, Now then for the firſt 
time I thought, in the courſe of twelve 
years, I had opportunity to communi. 
cate with a man whoſe ſoul was not 
enilaved to the blood-thirſty ſuperſti- 
tion of this devoted country. All I 
had ſeen during the period of my con- 
finement were hyenas, tigers and cro- 
codiles - they were not men. 
I had no ſooner ſoothed my hoſt into 
a temper to liſten to my ſtory, than I 
told him with all imaginable frankneſs, 
whence I came, and to what. I had been 
deſtined. The mention of ſorcery 
however and preternatural | practices: 
1 ſuppreſſed, 
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ſuppreſſed, for I ſuſpected that perſons 
of all religions entertained an equal 
horror againſt theſe. I ſuffered him 
to imagine that the allegation againſt 
me had been the crime of hereſy : all 
ſects of the Chriſtian ſuperſtition might 
be ſuppoſed equally obnoxious or ac- 


ceptable to a Jew. I emphatically ap- 


pealed to the perſecutions which had 
been ſo long directed againſt the reli- 
gion of his anceſtors, and obſerved how 
diſgraceful it would be in him to aſſiſt 


-the operation of a principle, the effects 


of which his fathers had fo deeply de- 


plored, and ſo perfectly abhorred. I 


aſſured him that I would bring him in- 
to no danger, and that all I aſked was 
the protection of a few hours: I would 
leave him in the courſe of the follow- 
ing day, and he ſhould hear of me no 


more. I reminded him that the dan- 
wy he had to fear was in betraying, 


not in Ts me. The inquiſition 
looked 
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looked upon every new Chriſtian with 
an eye of the ſevereſt jealouſy ; and the 
mere fact, if known, that I had taken 
refuge in his houſe, would infallibly 
ſubject him to the purgation of a tem- 
porary imprifonment in their dungeons. 
It would be in vain for him to afhrm 
that he had no choice in what had oc- 
curred ; he was without a witneſs to 
confirm his relation, and the aſſertions 
of a man born of Jewiſh parents never 
obtained credit in the court of the in- 
quiſition. I added with ſolemn aſſe- 
verations, that, the moment I ſet foot 
beyond the territory of Spain, I would 
remit to him the ſum of fix hundred 
piſtoles as an acknowledgment for * 
kindneſs. 
During the whole of my diſcourſe 
I watched his countenance with the 
_ utmoſt minuteneſs. It gradually re- 
laxed from the terror which had at firſt 
appeared in it, to expreſſions of com- 
paſſion 
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paſſion and complacence. I ſaw no- 
thing that ought to alarm me. When 
it was his turn to ſpeak, he earneſtly 
aſſured me that he took a warm intereſt 
in my ſtory, and would cheerfully per- 
form every thing I required. He was 
happy that my favourable ftars had led 
me to his habitation, and would rejoice 
to the lateſt hour of his exiſtence, if 
they rendered him inſtrumental in pre- 
ſerving the life of a human being from 
ſo deplorable a cataſtrophe. While 
I talked to him, I eaſtly perceived that 
the arguments I uſed, which produced 
the moſt ſenſible effect upon his fea- 
tures; were thoſe of the dangers ariſing 
to him from betraying me, and the re- 
ward of fix hundred piſtoles which I 
promiſed him in the event of my 
ſucceſs. His motives however were 
blended together in his mind ; and he 
had no ſooner formed a determination, 


5 perhaps upon the meaneſt 
| conſider- 
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conſiderations, than he became elo- 
quent in a panegyric of his own bene- 
volence, by which he was not, I be- 
lieve, more anxious to impoſe upon 
me, than to put the change upon him- 
ſelf. I conſidered all that he ſaid, his 
geſtures, and the very tones of his 
voice with eager anxiety ; the terror of 
the inquiſition penetrated to the mar- 
row in my bones; and the fate award- 
ed againſt me by that court became 
inexpreſſibly more horrible to my 


thoughts, now that I ſaw the probabi- 


lity of eſcaping it. Every thing that 
I obſerved in the Jew was apparently 
fair, plauſible and encouraging; but 
nothing had power to quell the agita- 
tions of my apprehenſive ſoul. 

We were (till engaged in diſcuſſing 
the topics I have mentioned, when I 
was ſuddenly alarmed by the noiſe of 
ſome one ſtirring in the inner apart- 
ment. I had looked into this room, 

and 
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and had perceived nothing but the. bed 
upon which the old man nightly repoſ- 
ed himſelf. I ſprung up however at 
the ſound, and, perceiving that the 
door had a bolt on the outſide, I eager- 
ly faſtened it. I then turned to Mor- 
decai, that was the name of my hoſt : 
Wretch, ſaid I, did not you aſſure me 
that there was no one but yourſelf in 
the houſe ? Oh, cried Mordecai, it 
is my child ! it is my child! ſhe went 
into the inner apartment, and has fallen 
aſleep on the bed. Beware! I an- 
ſwered, the ſlighteſt fal ſnood more ſhall 
inſtantly be expiated in your blood. 
Il call Abraham to witneſs, rejoined 
the once-more terrified Jew, it is my 
child! only my child ! Tell me, 
cried I with ſeverity of accent, how old 
is this child? Only five years, ſaid 
Mordecat :* my dear Leah died when 
ſhe was a year old, and, though we had 
ſeveral children, this ſingle one has ſur- 

vived 
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vived her. Speak to your child; let 
me hear her voice He ſpoke to 
her, and ſhe anſwered, Father, I want 
to come out ;—I was ſatisfied it was 
the voice of a little girl. I turned to 
the Jew: Take care, ſaid I, how you 
deceive me now; is there no other 
perſon in that room? He imprecated 
a curſe on himſelf if there were: I 
opened the door with caution, and the 
little girl came forward. As ſoon as I 
ſaw her, I ſeized her with a rapid mo- 
tion, and returned to my chair. Man, 
ſaid I, you have trifled with me too 
raſhly ; you have not conſidered what 
I am eſcaped from, and what I have to 
fear; from this moment this child ſhall 
be the pledge of my ſafety; I will not 
part with her an inſtant as long as 1 
remain in your houſe; and with this 
rapier in my hand I will pierce her to 
the heart, the moment I am led to 
imagine that I am no longer in ſafety. 

The 
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The Jew trembled at my reſolution ; 


the emotions of a father worked in his 


features, and gliſtened in his eye. At 


leaſt let me kiſs her! ſaid he. Be it 
ſo! replied I : one embrace, and then, 
till the dawn of the coming day, ſhe 
remains with me. I releaſed my hold; 


the child ruſhed to her father, and he 


caught her in his arms. My dear Leah, 
cried Mordecai, now a fainted ſpirit in 


the boſom of our father Abraham! 1 


call God to witneſs between us, that, 
if all my caution and vigilance can 


prevent it, not a hair of this child ſhall 
be injured ! Stranger, you little know 


by how ſtrong a motive you have now 


engaged me to your cauſe. We poor 


Jews, hunted on the face of the earth, 
the abhorrence and execration of man- 
kind, have nothing but family affec- 
tions to ſupport us under our, multi- 


* plied diſgraces; and family affections 
are entwined with our exiſtence, the 


fondeſt 
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fondeſt and beſt loved part of ourſelves. 
The God of Abraham bleſs you, my 
child! Now, fir, ſpeak 1 what is it 
you require of me? - | 

I told the Jew that I muſt have a 
ſuit of clothes conformable to the ap- 
pearance of a Spaniſh cavalier, and 
certain medical ingredients that I nam. 
ed io him, together with his chafing- 
diſh of coals to prepare them; and, 
that done, I would then impoſe on 
him no further trouble. Having re- 
ceived: his inſtructions, he immediately 
ſet out to procure what I demand. 
ed. He took with him the key of 
the houſe ; and, as ſoon as he was 
gone, I retired with the child into 
the inner apartment; and faſtened the 
door. At firſt applied myſelf to tran. 
quilliſe the child, who had been ſome. 
what alarmed atꝰ what ſhe had heard 
and ſeen: this was no very difficult 
aſk. She preſently left me, to amuſe 

Vol. III. N herſelf 


| "a I was ſtill reclined inſenſible upon 
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herſelf wath ſome playthings that lay 


ſcattered in a corner of the apartment. 
My heart was now comparatively at 


eaſe; I ſaw the powerful hold I had 
on the fidelity of the Jew, and firm- 
ly perſuaded myſelf that I 'had no 
treachery to fear on his part. Thus 
circumſtanced, the exertion and acti- 
vity with which I had lately been im- 
bued leſt me; and I inſenſtbly ſunk 
into a fort of flumber.. 

The night was now far . 


Mordecai's bed, when ſuddenly I heard 
various ſounds that ſeemed from all 
fides to aſſail me, My mind was con- 
fuſed ; I heard ſomething, but ſeemed 
wholly unconſcious what I was and 
where. I wanted to eſcape from the 
difturbance, but it continued, and 
even increaſed. At length I was 
forced to command my attention, and 
the firſt thing I perceived was a beat- 

"4 | ing 
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ing at the door of the chamber. The 
little girl then came to the bed-ſide, 
and endeavoured to ſhake. me. Sir, 
ſir, ſhe cried in an eager accent, my 
father wants to come in, and I cannot 
flip the bolt of the door. By flow de- 
grees I began to comprehend my ſitua- 
tion, and to recollect what had hap- 
pened immediately before. I felt 
greatly alarmed ; I feared by the diſ- 
turbance that Mordecai had not re- 
turned alone. I eſſayed to ſpeak; my 
organs refuſed their office. I endea- 
voured to move; my limbs felt palſied, 


and abſolutely lifeleſs. I experienced 


a ſinking and ſickneſs of heart that 
ſeemed to be the immediate precurſor 
of death. By liſtening occaſionally to 
the diſcourſe which the father and the 
daughter began to hold witheach other, 
became ſatisfied that Mordecai was 
without a companion. I endeavoured 
to make the little girl underſtand that 

N 2 J was 
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I was incapable of riſing from the bed; 


and, having at length ſucceeded, ſhe 
communicated- the information to her 
father. With conſiderable trouble he 


_ - looſened the door at its hinges, and 


entered the room. I found myſelf in 
the. extremeſt degree feeble and lan- 
guid ; the Jew however aſſiduouſly ad- 
miniſtexed to me of cordials he had in 
his poſſeſſion, and by degrees I felt 
myſelf conſiderably reſtored. 

Now for the firſt time I was at 
leiſure to attend to the ſtate of my 
ſtrength and my health. My confine- 
ment in the inquiſition, and the treat- 
ment I had experienced, had before ren. 
dered me feeble and almoſt helpleſs; 
but theſe appeared to be circumſtances 
ſcarcely worthy of attention in the 
ſituation in which I was then placed. 
The impulſe I felt in the midſt of che 
confufion in the grand ſtreet of Valla- 
dolid, produced in me an energy and 

power 


power of exertion, which nothing bur 
the actual experience of the fact could 
have perſuaded me was poſſible. This 


energy, once begun, appeared to have 


the faculty of prolonging itſelf, and 
did not relapſe into imbecility, till 
the occaſion ſeemed to be exhauſted 
which called for my exertion. I ex- 
amined myſelf by a mirror with which 
Mordecai fufniſhed me; I found my 
hair as white as ſnow, and my. face 
ploughed with a thouſand furrows. I 


vas now fifty-four, an age which, with 


moderate exerciſe and a vigorous con- 
ſtitution, often appears like the prime 
of human exiſtence; but whoever had 
looked upon me in my preſent condi- 
tion, would not have doubted to affirm 
that J had reached the eightieth year 
of my age. I examined with diſpaſſion- 
ate remark the ſtate of my intellect; I 
was perſuaded that it had ſubſided into 
childiſnneſs. My mind had been as 

N 3 much 
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much cribbed and immured as my 
body. I was the mere ſhadow of a 
man, of no more power and worth than 
that which a magic lanthorn produces 
upon a wall. Theſe are thy works, 
ſuperſtition ! this the genuine and pro- 
per operation of what is called Chriſ. 
tianity ! Let the reader judge of what 
I had paſſed through and known with- 
in thoſe curſed walls, by the effects; 
I have already refuſed, I continue to 
refuſe, to tell how thoſe effects were 
produced. Enough of compaſtion ; 
enough of complaint; I will confine 
myſelf, as far as I am able, to ſimple 
hiſtory. 

Being recovered, as far the cordials 
and attention of Mordecai were capa- 
ble of recovering me, ] deſired for the 
remainder of the night, to be alone, ex- 
cept that I was ſtill reſolved to retain 
the little Jeweſs as the pledge of my 


ſafety. I was greatly obliged to my 
hoſt 


hoſt for the punctuality he had already 


diſplayed ; he had found conſiderable 
difliculty in procuring the articles of. 
which I ſtood in need, owing partly 
to the lateneſs of the hour, and partly 
to the preſence of the king, and the 
general hurry and confuſion which had 
been produced by the ſolemn entry of 
the inquiſition. His efforts too to 
recover me from the languor and le- 
thargy into which I had ſunk, had a 
character of generoſity; and perhaps 
I ought now to have truſted him with- 
out a hoſtage. But my heart was too 
earneſtly bent upon accompliſhing its 
preſent object, to afford harbour to the 
punctilios of delicacy. The ſame ear- 
neſtneſs cauſed me to inſiſt upon Mor- 
decai's repairing the injury which the 
hinges of the door had ſuſtained, and 
I was careful to ſatisfy myſelf that 
every thing was reſtored to a ſtate of 
perfect ſecurity. 

N 4 I was 
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J was now once again alone. The 
little girl, who had been unuſually dif. 
turbed, and -rouſed at an unſeaſon. 
able hour, ſunk into a profound ſleep, 
I heard the noiſe which Mordecai 
made in undreſfing himſelf, and com- 
poſing his limbs upon a mattraſs, 
which he had dragged for the preſent 
occaſion into the front-room, and 
ſpread before the hearth. I ſoon found 
by the hardneſs of his breathing that 
he alſo was aſleep. I unfolded the 
papers he had brought me ; they con- 
fiſted of various medical ingredients I 
had directed him to procure; there 
were alſo two or three vials containing 
ſyrups and eſſences. I had near me 
a pair of ſcales with which to weigh 
my ingredients; a veſſel of water; 
the chafing-diſh of my hoſt in which 
the fire was nearly extinguiſhed ; and 
a ſmall taper, with ſome charcoal to 
relight the fire in caſe of neceſſity. 
TY While 
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While I was occupied in ſurveying 
theſe articles and arranging my mate- 
rials, a ſort of torpor came ſuddenly 
over me, ſo as to allow me no time 
for reſiſtance. - I ſunk upon the bed. 


I remained thus for about half an hour, 


ſeemingly without the power of col- 
leting my thoughts. At length 1 
ſtarted, felt alarmed, and applied my 
utmoſt force of mind to rouſe my ex- 
ertions. While I drove, or attempted 
to drive my animal ſpirits from limb 
to limb and from part to part, as if to 
enquire into the general condition of 
my frame, I became convinced that I 
was dying. Let not the reader be ſur- 
priſed at this: twelve years impriſon- 
ment in a narrow and unwholſome 
cell, may well account for ſo ſudden a 
cataſtrophe. Strange and paradoxical 
as it may ſeem, I believe it will be 
found in the experiment, that the calm 


and ſecurity which ſucceed to great 


N 5 internal 
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internal injuries, are more dangerous 
than the pangs and hardſhips that went 
before. I was now thoroughly alarm. 
ed; I applied myſelf with all vigilance 
and expedition to the compounding 


my materials. The fire was gone 


out; the taper was glimmering in the 
ſocket ; to ſwallow the julep when I 
had prepared it, ſeemed to be the Jaſt 
effort of which my organs and muſcles 
were Capable. It was the elixir of 


immortality, exactly made up accord. 


ing to the preſcription of the ſtranger. 

Whether from the potency of the 
medicine, or the effect of imagination, 
I felt revived the moment I had ſwal- 


lowed it. I placed myſelf deliberately 
in Mordecai's bed, and drew over me 
the bed-clothes. I fell aſleep almoſt 
inſtantly. I believe my firſt ſleep was 
 perfe@ly ſound and inſenſible: but in 


no long time I was viſited with the 


pleaſanteſt dreams imaginable. No- 


thing 
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thing was diſtinct; nothing was at- 
tended with the conſciouſneſs of my 
former identity; but every thing was 
gay, chearful, invigorating and deli- 
cious. I wandered amidſt verdant 
lawns, and flower-enamelled gardens. 
J was ſaluted with the finging of a 
thouſand birds, and the murmuring of 
a thouſand fountains. Kids, fawns and 
lambs friſked and gamboled before 
me. At a diſtance, through an open- 
ing in the trees, I diſcerned nymphs 
and their ſwains dancing a variety of 
antic meaſures. I advanced towards 
them ; they approached. towards me. 
Fifes, oboes, recorders, and inſtru- 
ments of a hundred names, commenc- 
ed a chearful and melodious concert. 
Myſelf and the dancers now were met; 
they placed me in the midſt of them. 
They began a choral ſong ; the motion 
of their limbs conformed to the num- 
bers, LI was the theme of the general 

N 6 chaunt ; 
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chaunt ; they aſcribed to me the beau. 
ty of Apollo, the ftrength of Hercules, 
the invention of Mercury, and the 
youth of Bacchus. 

My fleep was not long; in a few 
hours I awaked. With difficulty I 
recogniſed the objects about me, and 
recollected where I had been. It 
ſeemed to me that my heart had never 
beat fo vigorouſly, nor my ſpirits flow- 
ed fo gay. I was all elaſticity and 
life; I could ſcarcely hold myſelf 
quiet ; I felt impelled to bound and 
leap like a kid upon the mountains, 
I perceived that my little Jeweſs was 
ftill aſleep; ſhe had been unuſually 
fatigued the night before. I know 
not whether Mordecai's hour of riſing 
were come; if it were, he was careful 
not to diſturb his gueſt, | I put on the 
garments he had prepared; I gazed 
upon the mirror he had left in my 
apartment, I can recollect no ſenſa- 

| tion 
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tion in the courſe of my life, ſo unex. 
pected and furpriſing as hat I felt at 
that moment. The evening before, I 
had ſeen my hair white, and my face 
ploughed with furrows; I looked four- 
ſcore. What J beheld now was totally 
different, yet altogether familiar; it 
was myſelf, myfelf as 1 had appeared 
on the day of my marriage with Mar- 
guerite de Damville; the eyes, the 
mouth, the hair, the ' complexion, 
every circumſtance, point by point, 
the ſame. I leaped a gulph of thirty. 
two years. I waked from a dream, 
troubleſome and diſtreſsful beyond all 
deſcription ; but it vaniſhed, like the 
ſhades of night upon the burſt of a 
glorious morning in July, and left not 
a trace behind. I knew not how to 
take away wy eyes from the mirror 
before me. * OT 1 
I ſoon wer to conſider chat, if it 
were aſtoniſhing to me that, through 
| all 
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all the regions of my countenance, I 
could diſcover no trace of what I had 
been the night before, it would be ſtill 
more aſtoniſhing to my hoſt. This 
fort of ſenſation I had not the ſmalleſt 
ambition to produce: one of the ad- 
vantages of the metamorphoſis I had 
ſuſtained, conſiſted in its tendency, in 
the eyes of all that ſaw me, to cut off 
every ſpecies of connection between my 
preſent and my former ſelf. It fortu- 
nately happened that the room in which 
I ſlept, being conſtructed upon the 
model of many others in Spain, had a 
Nair at the further end, with a trap-door 
in the cieling, for the purpoſe of enab- 
ling the inhabitant to aſcend on the root 
4n the cool of the day. The roots 
were flat, and ſo conſtructed, that there 
was little difficulty in paſſing along 
them from houſe to houſe, from one 
end of the ſtreet to the other. I avail- 
ed * of the opportunity ; and took 
leave 
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leave of the reſidence of my kind hoſt 
in a way perfectly unceremonious, 
determined however ſpeedily to tranſ- 

mit to him the reward I had promiſ- 
ed. It may eaſily be believed, that 
Mordecai was not leſs rejoiced at the 
abſence of a gueſt whom the vigilance of 
the inquiſition rendered an uncommon. 
ly dangerous one, than T was to quit 
his habitation. I cloſed the trap after 
me, and clambered from roof to roof 
to a conſiderable diſtance, At length 
I encountered the occaſion of an open 
window, and fortunately deſcended, 
unſeen by any human being, into the 
ſtreet. Having with difficulty ſucceed- 
ed on this public occaſion in engaging 
an apartment in one of the hotels of 
Valladolid, I ſent into it, as ſoon as I 
was able, a cheſt, containing every ne- 
ceſſary of apparel, and particularly a ſuit 
of clothes. I then changed my dreſs, 
and threw the clothes which Mordecai 
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had provided into the cheſt I had pur. 
chaſed. As long as they continued ſafe. 
Iy locked up, and the key in my poſſeſ- 
ſion, no faculty poſſefled by any human 
creature could detect my identity, and 
expoſe me afreſh to my former jailors. 
The only peril under which I had 
before laboured, was from Mordecai, 
who, if he had ſeen me in the gar- 
ments he had procured, might have 
recogniſed them: and, though a peril 
from this ſource came barely within 
the limits of poſſibility, it was eaſily 
avoided, and I therefore choſe to avoid 
Abs © 
I paſſed the whole of this day in a 
ſpecies of enjoyment, which, as it has 
no parallel in the ordinary tranſactions 
of mankind, ſo are there no terms in 
the received languages of the world 
that are adequate to the deſcription of 

it. It has often been a ſubject of me- 

lancholy and complaint among mor- 
bal | . tals, 
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tals, that, while the whole vegetable 
ſyſtem contains in it a principle of 
perpetual renewal, man alone, — the 
ornament and lord of the umverſe, 
man,— knows no return to youth. 
When the ſun declines in the weſt, the 
flowers droop, and fold up their frail 
and delicate leaves; but ſoon the eye- 
lids of the morn are again opened, and 
again they rejoice in his invigorating 
beams. Upon the approach of winter, 
the beech, the aſh, and the monarch- 
oak, ſcatter their withered foliage over 
the plains ; but fpring reappears, and 
nakedneſs is no longer their reproach, 
and they clothe themſelves anew in 
their leafy honours, With what a me- 
lancholy ſenſation does the old man 
ſurvey his decaying limbs! To me, 
he cries, there is no ſecond morning, 
and no returning ſpring. My head, 
preſſed down with years, ſhall never 
again erect itſelf in conſcious man- 
| | hood. 


the vigour that ſets fatigue at defiance, 
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hood. Thefe hoary loc ks ſhall no more 
be adorned with the auburn of gloſſy 
youth. My weather-beaten trunk ſhall 
at no time clothe itſelf with a ſmoother 
rind. A recruited marrow ſhall never 
fill theſe bones, nor a more vigorous 
ſap circulate through my unſtrung 
limbs, 1 recolle& what I was in the 
prime of manhood, with vain regrets ; 
the memory anſwers no other end than 
to torment and upbraid me. 

The uſeleſs wiſh of the old man, the 
object of his hopeleſs ſigh, was mine. 
Common and every-day bleſſings have 
little value in the eye of their poſſeſſor. 
The young man ſquanders the endow- 
ments of youth, and knows not to 
prize them. If the young man had 
once been old, if the old man could 
again be young, then, and then only, 
they would juſtly eſtimate their wealth. 
The ſpringy limb, the bounding frame, 


and 
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and revels in pleaſures unexhauſted, 
would then by the near and conſcious 
compariſon, of feebleneſs and laſſitude, 
the drooping limb, the aching head, 
and the frame decayed in all its ſenſes, 
be well underſtood. Such was my 
ſituation. Yeſterday I was fourſcore ; 
to-day I was twenty. Yeſterday I was 
a priſoner, crippled in every limb; 
to-day 'I was a citizen of the world, 
capable of all its delights. To-mor- 
row I was deſtined to have been drag- 
ged to the ſtake with ignominy, and 
to ſuffer intolerable anguiſh amidſt the 
ſhouts and huzzas of an unfeeling po- 
pulace ; to-morrow I was at liberty to 
employ as I pleaſed, to choofe the 
theatre upon which it ſhould be ſpent, 
and the gratifications that ſhould be 
crowded into it. What was moſt 
material, my mind was grown young 
with my body. Weary of eternal 
firuggle, I had lately refigned the can- 

delt, 
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teſt, and ſunk under the ill- fortune 
that relentleſsly purſued me. Now [ 
felt within me a ſuperfluity of vigour; 
I panted for ſomething to contend with, 


and ſomething to conquer. My ſenſes 


unfolded themſelves to all the curioſity 
of remark ; my thoughts ſeemed capa- 
ble of induſtry unwearied, and inveſti. 


gation the moſt conſtant and invinci- 


ble. Ambition'revived in my boſom; 


| 1 longed for new engagements and 
new relations; I deſired to perform 


ſomething, that I might myſelf regard 
with complacence, and that I might 
ſee the world ſtart at and applaud. 

I determined, for reaſons that I ſhall 
preſently have occaſion to unfold, that 
my firſt viſit ſhould be to my daughters 
at my paternal eſtate of St, Leon. I 


propoſed to {pend two or three days in 
Preparation for this journey. By mere 
accident, by a moſt cenſurable heed. 
cd I became in ſome degree a 


ſpectator 
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ſpectator of the Auto de F, in which I 
was deſtined to have been a victim. 
Unawares I had become entangled in 
the crowd, and could with difficulty 
eſcape, or even prevent my being car- 
ried nearer to the centre of the ſcene. 
I ſaw the galleries and accommodations 
that had been erected. for the ſpecta- 
tors; I ſaw the windows and roofs. of 
the houſes crowded with beholders. 
The ſhrieks of the ſufferers I could 
not hear ; they wer2 drowned in the 
Infernal exultations of the multitude. 
But what was worſt of all, I diſcerned 
{ome of the condemned, fixed as they 
were upon {mall boards, near the top 
of ſtakes about four yards high, and 
therefore greatly above the heads of the 
aſſembly, while the flames, abund- 
antly fed with faggots and dry fuel, 
climbed alofr, and ſeemed eager to 
embrace their victims. As I have al- 
ready ſaid, there were thirty of theſe 
| death- 
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death-devoted frames; and, if my eye 
did not count them all, my fancy well 
ſupplied what ſenſe was unable to dif. 
cover, The impreſſion I felt at that 
moment was horrible beyond all con- 
ceprion. TI exerted my new-found 
ftrength, and puſhed out of the preſs 
with irreſiſtible vigour. If at that in- 
ſtant I could have felt exultation, even 
in the conſciouſneſs of my own ſafety, 
I ſhould regard myſelf as the moſt ex- 
ecrable of monſters. | 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 


